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LEGENDS OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


By THE Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


T would be wholly out of place to enter 
here into learned disquisitions about 
the date of different apocryphal docu- 
ments, or to inquire as to the exact age 

of various traditions. My object is rather 
to mention a few legends about the death of 
Christ, and His descent into Hades, and His 
Resurrection, of which one or two in their 
earliest form are traceable as far back as the 
second century, but others are not older than 
the Middle Ages, and others may be no more 
than current folklore, which originated in the 
imagination of the people as they thought 
about these most sacred subjects. They all 
belong to that class of literature which the 
Jews called Haggadoth, or, collectively, the 
Haggadah. Many of them were never in- 
tended to be accepted as literal facts, but 
rather as dim possibilities, or as moral con- 
ceptions enshrined in allegoric tales, and in- 
tended—though often most unsuccessfully— 
to bring out deeper or fuller meanings than 
lay on the surface of the sacred narra- 
tives. 

We must say of these legends as we said 
of those about Christ’s infancy, that, although 
the much diversified and interpolated docu- 
ments in which some of them still exist may 
be traced back in their simplest original form 
to the days of Justin Martyr, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether they preserve for us even 
one grain of genuine history among their 
often crude inventions. “The Gospel of 
Nicodemus or Acts of Pilate,” which, in its 
original shape, is one of the oldest of the 
apocryphal books of Christ, makes large use 
of the Four Evangelists, but many of its 
original touches are ignorant, impossible, and 
self-contradictory. It serves, as do the apo- 
cryphal stories of the Infancy, to illustrate 
the immeasurable superiority of the sacred 
narratives, but it is far less heretical and 
puerile than some of those which I men- 
tioned in my last paper. And it must not 
be thought that these fictions are wholly 
beneath our notice. When the fancies of 
men have no intrinsic value they still illus- 
trate the tendencies of human thought, and 
every wise man will recognise the sympa- 
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thetic solidarity of our race, and will say with 
the Roman dramatist, 


Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto ; 


a thought which so thrilled the vast multi- 
tude in the theatre at Rome, that, when first 
they heard it, they rose spontaneously to 
their feet with tumults of applause. Further, 
any one who is entirely ignorant of these 
legends, which had such universal vogue, and 
were accepted as ¢rue in the Middle Ages, 
will lose half the meaning of some of the 
most striking productions of genius in medi- 
eeval art. 

It is natural that the imagination of men 
should have been haunted by the Cross. To 
the ancient Greeks and Romans a cross was 
the most loathly and abhorrent of all objects ; 
it was the torture implement for the worst 
of criminals, and the gibbet for the vilest of 
slaves. It summoned up pictures so intoler- 
able that Cicero said it should be kept from 
the sight, and even from the thoughts, of all 
good citizens. No wonder that the Cross 
was “to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness.” Who could have 
dreamed that God would give to the doc- 
trine of the Cross so stupendous a victory 
over all the combined strength, contempt, 
and fury of the world, that, before three cen- 
turies were finished, it should have passed 
from a symbol of abject and degrading 
anguish to the most revered enrichment of 
banners, and the most glorious symbol upon 
imperial diadems? ‘The discovery, or, as it 
is called, ‘‘ the Invention of the true Cross,” 
by St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
was an event surrounded by a halo of sham 
miracles, and can hardly be accepted as his- 
tory unless it represents a deliberate fraud 
practised on the credulity of the British 
Queen. But it shows how immense was the 
veneration which had been attracted to itself 
by the once detested emblem; and we trace 
the same thing in the legend of “* Dysmas,” 
the converted robber, as told in one of the 
recensions of the Gospel of Nicodemus. He 
appears to the Patriarchs, whom Christ had 
just liberated from Hades, as a very wretched 
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man, and the holy fathers said to him, ‘‘ Who 
art thou having the aspect of a robber, and 
what is the cross which thou bearest on thy 
shoulders?” He tells them of Christ’s pro- 
mise to him on the cross, and that as he 
approached Eden “ the flaming sword, seeing 
the sign of the cross, opened unto me, and 
Michael the Archangel bade me wait here 
a little for our forefather Adam and the 
righteous.” 

The cross figures also in the story of Seth 
and the oil of mercy. We are told that be- 
fore Adam was delivered from Judah, he sum- 
moned his son Seth, and said to him: “ Tell 
unto the patriarchs and prophets all that 
thou didst hear from Michael the Archangel 
when I sent thee to the gates of Paradise 
to pray God to give me the oil of mercy to 
anoint my body when I was sick.” Accord- 
ingly Seth narrated to them that Michael had 
told him not to pray for the oil of mercy, 
since it could only be obtained 5500 years 
later, when Christ, after His baptism, should 
anoint with the oil of mercy all who believed 
in Him. 

There are other popular fancies about the 
Cross. One says that it was made of four 
different kinds of wood; but folk-lore says 
that it was made of aspen wood, and assigns 
that reason for the ghastly and perpetual 
shiver of the aspen’s leaves. Again we are 
told that when Adam was driven from Para- 
dise, he still possessed one seed of the Tree 
of Life, which had been brought to him in 
the bill of a bird. He planted that seed, and 
from it grew the tree of which the Cross was 
ultimately made. 

In scores of pictures of the Crucifixion 
the reader will have observed a skull lying at 
the foot of the Cross. No doubt this is an 
allusion to the fact that the low rounded hill 
on which the Cross was erected was called 
Golgotha—in its Latin form, Calvarium, 
Calvary, a word which does not occur in the 
English Bible—or “the place of a skull.” 
But legend regarded this skull as the skull 
of Adam, and said that when a stream of 
Christ’s blood trickled down the Cross, and 
touched it, Adam was raised from the dead. 
This legend was connected with the verse of 
St. Paul (Eph. v. 15), in which he quotes the 
words, 

** Awake, thee, thou that sleepest, 


And from the dead arise thou ; 
And Christ shall dawn upon thee.” 
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The Greek is rhythmical, and by many 
has been regarded as the earliest extant frag- 
ment of any Christian hymn. Origen men- 
tions an interesting reading, “ Awake, Adam 
that sleepest.” This is the origin of the 
legend, and in old pictures the streak of 
blood is painted on the Cross, flowing from 
the feet of Christ, and it winds like a crim- 
son thread round the skull of the father of 
our race beside its feet. 

Three personages play a large part in the 
apocryphal stories about Christ’s death— 
Abgar, Veronica, and Dysmas. 

Abgar, surnamed Uchomo or “the Black,” 
is said to have been afflicted with leprosy or 
some other terrible disease. He had spent 
his money in vain upon physicians, and hear- 
ing of Christ’s miracles, and of the persecu- 
tion he was undergoing at the hands of the 
Jews, he sent an embassy to him. It was 
composed of the “ Greeks,” who, as St. John 
tells us, besought Philip to procure an 
interview for them with Christ. They were 
the bearers of a brief letter in which the 
king begged Jesus to heal him, and to share 
with him the beautiful city of Edessa. Christ 
sent back to him a letter, and, according to 
some, a likeness also by which Abgar was 
healed. To the possession of this miracu- 
lous picture was ascribed the deliverance of 
Edessa from a terrible besieging host. A 
church at Genoa still claims to possess this 
likeness among its treasures. 

The legend of Veronica is told in many 
forms. The name is said to be a corruption 
of Berenice, but is more likely a transposi- 
tion of the two words Vera Icon, or “true 
likeness.” She is generally identified with 
the woman whom Christ healed of the issue 
of blood. In one form of the story, she 
asks Christ, on His way to crucifixion, if she 
may have a picture painted of Him ; and He 
presents her with a linen cloth on which is 
the image of His face. In another, she pities 
Christ when, bathed with perspiration, He 
sinks to the ground, and she presents Him 
with her handkerchief to wipe His face. He 
uses it, and for a reward, miraculously im- 
presses upon it a likeness of His features. 
The scene is one of the seven late inventions 
known as “ The Stations of the Cross.” The 
napkin is supposed to constitute the most 
precious of all the relics in the Treasury of 
St. Peter’s at Rome; and one of the most 
prominent of Bernini’s colossal statues near 
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LEGENDS OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


the altar represents Veronica “ waving an 
enormous marble pocket-handkerchief.” As 
for the relic itself, the only layman who was 
allowed to see it close, among the bishops 
who celebrated the passing of the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, says that nothing is visible 
on it, unless it be a sort of black stain in the 
general shape of a head. The woman whom 
Christ healed .of the issue is said by some of 
the fathers to have reared a statue at Paneas, 
commemorative of her miraculous cure, which 
was destroyed by the Emperor Julian, because 
he regarded it as a dangerous evidence of 
Christianity. It is now all but certain that 
this supposed statue of Christ and the woman 
was really one erected by the Emperor 
Hadrian with the title of “To the Saviour,” 
or “ Protector,” and that the woman repre- 
sents the literary genius of the eity. The 
complimentary title of Sofer or Saviour was 
often conferred on Emperors by grateful 
cities. 

As regards the names adopted in these 
stories, they are generally corruptions from 
some well-known word. Now the soldier 
who pierced Christ’s side with the spear is 
usually called Longinus, and he too is repre- 
sented with his spear in St. Peter’s. But 
Longinus is probably a Latinised form from 
the Greek Adyxn a javelin. 

The persistent robber—robber, not thief, 
in the proper translation of the word Ayerije¢ 
applied in the Evangelists to the two male- 
factors—is sometimes called simply Sanctus 
Bonus Latro, “ St. the Good-robber,” but in 
early legends he is called Dysmas or Demas. 
He is connected with the Holy family in 
their flight into Egypt, during which he pro- 
tected them from being murdered by his 
companions. But even in those days he is 
said to have shown a meritorious disposition 
because, like Tobit, he buried the poor. In 
the Latin Gospel of Nicodemus we read that, 
with his cross on his shoulder, he came to 
the gate of Hades, and Satan opened the 
door a little way for him, and let him in, and 
he announced to the demons that the Lord 
was immediately at hand. In the “Story 
of Joseph,” Christ gave him a letter to the 
six-winged ‘Cherubim who admit him into 
Paradise; his body breathes fragrance, and 
appears and disappears ; his cross “ flashes 
with a light sevenfold greater than that of 
the glittering sun.” 

Pilate naturally plays a large part in these 
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Haggadoth. As far back as the days of 
Tertullian, we find the confident (and not 
unreasonable) statement that Pilate had dis- 
patched to the Emperor Tiberius, an official 
account of the trial and death of Christ. 
Books were current in the early centuries 
professing to be these “ Acts of Pilate.” In 
course of time, legend became busy with his 
name. To his wife was assigned the name 
of Claudia Procula. In the treatise known 
as “ The Paradosis of Pilate,” he is said to 
have been tried by Cesar, condemned to 
death for having failed to save Jesus from 
the Jews, in spite of the many protests which 
had attended the trial and crucifixion. One 
of these is narrated in the Gospel of Nico- 
demus. It is said that when Pilate sent a 
cursor to arrest Jesus, the officer was so 
struck with awe, that he spread a robe over 
the ground for Him to tread upon ; and that 
as He entered the Praetorium, the Roman 
Standards bowed themselves to do Him 
homage. The Jews accused the Roman 
soldiers of collusion, and then Pilate bade 
them try to hold the standards themselves. 
They set aside twelve of their strongest men 
for the task, but in spite ofall their efforts the 
standards bowed themselves again. Czsar 
condemned Pilate to be beheaded, and the 
unhappy governor prayed to Christ. Then 
a voice came from heaven saying that all 
generations of the Gentiles should call him 
blessed. “ And the Preefect cut off the head 
of Pilate, and behold an angel of the Lord 
received it. And when his wife Procula saw 
the angel coming and receiving his head, she 
also, being filled with joy, forthwith gave up 
the ghost, and was buried with her husband.” 

Another group of legends is very different. 
One is that Pilate possessed the seamless 
robe of Jesus, and that while he wore this, 
the Emperor could not condemn him to 
death, however often he tried todo so. He 
therefore condemned him to perpetual im- 
prisonment, and then Pilate stabbed himself 
with a dagger. His body was attached to a 
huge stone and flung into the river, where 
the demons contended for it, and raised such 
frightful storms, that the Romans took it to 
Vienne and sunk it in the Rhone. It was 
thence moved to Losania (which seems to be 
meant for Lucerne,) and was flung into a 
mountain pool. It is only in living memory 
that a Swiss curé by actual experiment over- 
threw the local superstition that if any one 
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threw a stone into that dark tarn terrible 
storms would arise; and till recent times, 
the peasants believed that the ghostly form 
of Pilate was often seen hovering about the 
mountain, and washing its hands with a 
discontented air. All this localisation of the 
legend, is however, due only to the mytho- 
logy of misinterpreted language. Mount 
Pilate has no connection with the unhappy 
Procurator. ‘“ Pilate” is here only a cor- 
ruption of Pileatus, or the mountain that 
wears the cap (ileum) of clouds. 

I have no space for the many legends 
about Joseph of Arimathea, or various 
appearances of the Risen Christ unrecorded 
in the Gospels. I must however mention 
the stories of Christ’s descent to the under- 
world so familiar from such pictures as those 
of Fra Angelico, Albrecht Diirer, and 
Bronzino. 

We hear in the Gospel of Nicodemus that 
while all the saints were rejoicing over the 
promised Resurrection, Satan, the inheritor 
of darkness, came and said to Hades: ‘* All 
devouring and insatiate one, hear my words. 
One who calls Himself the Son of God has 
just been crucified ; but I know Him to be 
a man, for I heard Him say, ‘ My soul is 
very sorrowful unto death. Keep Him 
safe, He has done me much evil.” 

“Ts He so powerful?” said Hades. 
“Then woe, woe unto thee!” 

«“ Art thou so afraid, all-devouring and 
insatiate Hades ?” said Satan. “I got him 
crucified ; do thou hold him firmly.” 

“ Inheritor of darkness, son of perdition, 
Devil, son of Hades, do not bring Him 
hither ; for He raised Lazarus, and if thou 
bringest Him hither none of the dead will 
be left to me.” 

While they were talking, a voice as of 
thunder cried, “ Lift up your heads ye gates, 
and the King of Glory shall come in.” 
Then Satan went to oppose Him; and 
Hades said to his demons, “Secure firmly 
the brazen gates, and the iron bars.” 
Therefore all the saints and patriarchs began 
to taunt and reproach Hades, saying, 
‘Where is thy sting, O death? Where is 
thy victory, O Hades?” 

Then the voice came again, “ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and the King of Glory 
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shall come in.” ‘Who is this King of 
Glory?” asked Hades; and all the Arch- 
angels and Angels answered, “The Lord 
strong and mighty: the Lord mighty in 
battle.” Instantly the gates were burst, and 
the iron bars crushed, and Satan was bound 
by the head, and delivered to the angels and 
consigned to the custody of Hades till the 
Second Advent. But Christ took Adam by 
the hand and raised him ; and Adam kissed 
His hands and feet. Then, turning to the 
rest, Christ said, “Come with me all ye who 
died through the tree which he touched. For 
behold I raise you all up again through the 
Tree of the Cross.” Then the whole rejoic- 
ing throng entered Paradise, where Enoch 
and Elijah met them, and they were joined 
by the crucified repentant robber who bore a 
cross upon his shoulders. 

The story is supposed to be told by the 
two sons of Simeon, Karinus and Leucius, 
who have been suffered to see these things, 
that they may be then raised from the dead for 
the purpose of narrating them to the world. 

Let me conclude by pointing out once 
more, how sovereign is the sanity and sim- 
plicity of Scripture, when we compare its 
majestic narratives with these wild apoca- 
lyptic inventions. By the article of the 
creed which says that Christ “‘ descended into 
hell” was meant only, what Scripture tells us, 
that He was truly dead and buried, and that 
His soul passed, until the Resurrection, into 
the habitation of departed spirits. This 
much was necessary for our comfort, that we 
might not fear to enter that Dark Valley 
which has been illuminated for us by the 
footsteps of the King of Kings. Anything 
more than this is only shadowed forth in the 
dimmest possible way in that passage of St. 
Peter (1 Peter iii. 19, 20), which tells us 
that by the Spirit He departed and preached 
to the spirits in prison, which in time past 
were disobedient, when once the long suf- 
fering of God waited in the days of Noah. 
There is nothing which Scripture less en- 
courages than the temper of prying curiosity 
which would fain fly on the waxen wings of 
human incapacity into those ineffable secrets 
of the Deity, which were only not revealed 
to us because they pass man’s understanding,, 
and have no bearing on our eternal weal. 
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“SEVEN” 


By AUGUSTA E. MANSFORD 


es URSE! Gi us a drink, nurse! 
I’m awful dry!” 
The hoarse whisper reached 
the quick ears of the night 
nurse, and laying aside her knitting, she 
mixed some soda-water and milk in a mug, 
and took it to the bed over which was sus- 
pended a large figure 7. 

Whilst her patient eagerly swallowed the 
draught she sat on the locker by his bed-side 
and watched him. ‘What is keeping you 
awake, Seven?” she asked in a low voice. 
‘“‘ Every one else was asleep hours ago.” 

“T know,” he said, with an envious glance 
at the unconscious owners of bandaged 
heads and cradled-covered limbs on either 
side of him. ‘ ’Spect it’s my back, nurse, 
or thinkin’. It ain’t no new thing for me to 
be awake o’ nights, but they don’t seem 
awful long like this when yer out and about 
in the streets.” 

“You were brought in this afternoon, 
weren’t you? What was the accident ?” 

“‘T wur run over by a Pickford’s van. A 
gent wur a-buying of a paper off me, least- 
ways he wur a-going to, when he kitches 
sight of his bus, and off he goes and I arter 
him with the paper, and never see’d that ’ere 
plaguey van a-coming.” 

“ You are a newspaper boy, then?” 

“Ves, I sells the Sun, Evening News, Star, 
—all on’em. ’Cos why, them what buys 
one won’t ’ave the other, leastways not often. 
When I sees a gent coming along just a bit 
spare-looking and a-carrying of a black bag, 
I ’ollers out Sun. If he’s a lively sort with 
a cigar and a cane, ‘’Ere ye are, sir,’ I sez, 
‘Evening News, sir. An’ when I sees a 
workman with a tin can and a short clay, 
‘Star, guv’ner ?’ I shouts, ‘Speschul ‘dition, 
Hawful Murder and Suicide.” 

“And the women,” asked the 
“‘ what do you call out for them ?” 

“Oh, the women!” he repeated, with as 
much contempt as could be conveyed in a 
whisper, “1 never bothers about them. 
They don’t buy papers. They ain’t eddi- 
cated up to it. They learns summut about 
’em p’raps arter they’re married. Then they 
buys Lloya’s, and spends all Sunday a-talking 


nurse, 


over the Queen and the Prince o’ Wales. 
They can’t understand polertiks nor yet 
fightin’.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Td jolly well think I am! Why look 
ere. What d’ye think a woman sez to me 
the other night? There was ‘’Orrible 
Massacre’ on the poster, large as life it wur. 
An’ she comes up to me and sez ‘ Who’s 
killed ?’ she sez, ‘ Them black fellers or our 
men?” ‘Qur men in course,’ sez I, ‘ Why 
it ’ud been ‘ Glorious Victory ’ if it ’ud been 
tother way round! Fancy ’er not a-know- 
ing that! ” 

“Well you have taught me something! 
You must try and get to sleep now,” and 
having shaken up his pillows, with a nod 
and a smile the nurse left him and went 
back to her seat. 

But his keen grey eyes did not close, they 
watched the flickering of the fire and the 
shadows on the ceiling, fixing themselves 
finally on the nurse, who seated in an easy 
chair near the centre table quietly continued 
her work. The shaded lamp shed its full 
light on her, and as he watched her kind, 
sensible face, the thought came to him that 
she would understand if he ventured to tell 
her what it was that kept him wakeful and 
troubled. 

An hour passed and the house-surgeon 
appeared to make his last round. The 
nurse, lamp in hand, accompanied him from 
bed to bed. 

“ They are all sleeping well to-night,” she 
said, “‘except Seven. He seems feverish 
and restless.” 

“Ah yes! A bad case! Came in to- 
day. Serious internal injuries. We must 
try operation. Have him prepared for the 
theatre to-morrow, nurse! ” 

They stopped at his bed, and the doctor 
passed his hand over the freckled forehead 
and pushed back the tufts of tawny hair. 
“How is it you are not asleep, Seven? 
Are you not pretty comfortable ?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank ye, sir! But,” 
looking anxiously at the nurse, “it’s 
Jigger. I’m afread no one won’t giv’ ‘im 
"is water!” 
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“Jigger?” said the doctor. “ Who’s 
Jigger ?” 

“My bird, sir. He’s a fine ’un, he is. 
Such a singer! Mightn’t he come into the 
hospital too, sir? He won’t be no trouble 
and he eats anythink. An’ if as I 
shouldn’t get through this, sir, I’d—why, 
yes—I’d leave ’im to the hospital for always, 
sir!” 

The doctor contrived to conceal a smile, 
and asked: “ Where is this wonderful bird, 
Seven ?” 

“‘He’s at No. 2 Conders Mews, sir, close 
’ere. I pays an old woman thruppence a 
week to let ’im hang in her winder, and I 
goes twice a day and feeds and waters ’im.” 

“Well, go to sleep now, and I'll think 
about it. That’s a queer request, nurse,” 
added the doctor, as he continued his in- 
spection down the ward. 

* Poor lad, he won’t make many more, 
I’m thinking! If you don’t object, sir, I 
feel sure the Matron would not mind, and I 
could fetch the bird when I am off duty in 
the morning.” 

“Well, speak to her about it. There is 
no harm in keeping the boy’s mind easy. It 
is his best chance. Good-night, nurse!” 

The doctor’s half promise satisfied Seven, 
and he did sleep till five in the morning, 
when all the ward was astir with washing 
and bed-making, whilst two or three conva- 
lescents asked leave to get up and help with 
the breakfast. 

“You jist let me ’elp ye,” said Number 
Nineteen, a tall, gaunt Irishman, who marched 
majestically hither and thither in a faded 
scarlet dressing gown a foot too short for 
him. “Sure, an’ ’tis an iligant hand that I 
am at making the tay, whether ’tis strong 
with water that ye like it or the other way.” 
And, taking up one of the mugs, he went 
round to every locker and collected a spoonful 
of tea. 

“ Bedad, and this is the grand mixture,” he 
continued. “Faith, and I doubt if there’s 
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a tay-merchant in London that could match 
the ‘ Hospital Blend!’ What about the little 
’un? Does he take tay?” 

Nurse shook her head. “He will have 
some hot milk presently,” she said. 

Number Nineteen looked serious for a 
moment. ‘ Operation case!” he whispered 
to a neighbour. Then raising his voice: 
* Never mind, little ’un,” he said, * you'll 
pull through! And in a day or two you'll 
be drinking the tay and eating bread and 
butter with the best of us.” 

Seven drank his hot milk, and then fell 
asleep again. When he woke soon after ten 
the ward was in order, the sister and day- 
nurses all at their posts, and by his side the 
night-nurse in bonnet and cloak, and in her 
hand an old wooden cage containing a 
thrush. 

“Tt’s Jigger!” he cried. “Oh, nurse!” 
and he fell back on his pillow half laughing, 
half crying. 

The other nurses crowded round to see 
the new inmate, who made a famous break- 
fast of hard-boiled eggs, grapes, and cake, 
and then stalked up and down his cage, 
proudly thumping the bottom with a stout 
fowl bone. His master watched him with 
delighted eyes, and when the appointed 
hour came and Seven was borne out on the 
stretcher his last glance was for Jigger. 

Nearly an hour elapsed ere the bell was 
heard that heralded the return of the stretcher 
bearing its pale, silent burden, and bringing 
with it that all pervading smell of ether that 
once inhaled is never forgotten. The screen 
was drawn round No. 7 bed, hot bottles 
and hot blankets disappeared behind it, and 
doctors and nurses passed and repassed in 
constant succession. 


The next day when the ward awoke, the 
screen was gone, disclosing an empty, newly- 
made bed; and Jigger’s blithe morning song 
alone remained to preserve the memory of 
Seven. 
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THE DRESS OF THE CLERGY 


By DAVID PATON 


| iin ee HE churches 


£ offer some curi- 
; ous contrasts in 
costume. They 
differ, indeed, 
almost as much 
in dress as in 
doctrine, and 
from time to 
time bitter con- 
troversies have 
arisen as to the 
cut and colour 
of the materials 
in use. The “holy garments” made for Aaron 
and his sons, “for glory and for beauty,” were, 
we know, ablaze with colour. But apart from 
the old Jewish ritual—which is not kept up 
now—there was a feeling in the ancient world 
in favour of white. The sacerdotal order of 
the Druids, we are told by Pliny, wore long 
white robes when they entered the oak groves 
to cut the mistletoe. It is also said, but per- 
haps not on such good authority, that a special 
kind of tartan was woven for them, consisting 
of seven colours, and that the ordinary wearers 
of tartan in those days had to be content with 
two colours, red and green. There is no 
doubt that at one time the number of colours 
in a man’s dress indicated his rank. 

Almost the contrary is the casenow. The 
late Dean Stanley was of opinion that the now 
universal distinction between lay and clerical 
dress did not exist at all in the early ages of 
Christianity. His theory is that ecclesiastical 
vestments as we now know them had their 
origin “in the fashions common to the whole 
community of the Roman Empire during the 
first three centuries,” and that at first the 
dress of the clergy had “ no distinct intention 
—symbolical, sacerdotal, sacrificial, or mysti- 
cal.” To take an example, he says that the 
white surplice was once the common frock 
or pinafore drawn over the fur of our skin- 
clad ancestors ; and in the waterproof once 
worn by the Roman peasant he sees the 
original of a vestment now dear to the heart 
of the ritualist. When the transition from 
secular to sacred use took place, the Dean 


does not pretend to say, but an interesting 
and carefully worked out theory need not 
come to grief on that account. 

In Anglo-Saxon times there was no differ- 
ence in out-door dress between the clergy 
and the laity, and even down to the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century the clergy seem to 
have been almost as free to follow the 
fashions as other men. One of Chaucer’s 
pilgrims rails at the clergy of what would be 
the fourteenth century for wearing golden 
girdles and gowns of scarlet and green, and 
long-peaked shoes ; and the monk in the 
party is described as having the sleeves of 
his tunic edged with fur, ‘‘ the finest in the 
land.” It is certain the sumptuary laws were 
directed as much against the clergy as the 
laity. Ecclesiastics indeed were restrained 
by special prohibition from wearing “ long- 
peked shone.” Gloves were at one time a 
striking feature of ecclesiastical dress. 
Those worn by Bishops were sometimes so 
valuable as to be left as legacies. A Bishop 
of London who died at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century had a pair worked with 
gold and enamelled, which, in the dear 
money of that time, were worth five pounds. 
One of the sumptuary laws forbade gloves to 
the clergy, and an enactment of the four- 
teenth century advised “all persons devoted 
to God” to have neither ring, nor brooch, 
nor ornamental girdle nor gloves. It was 
about this time that the Parliament of Scot- 
land tried to regulate the dress of the ladies 
of that poor country to save the purses of 
“the puir gentlemen their husbands and 
fathers.” 

Even so late as the reign of Elizabeth 
there was some difficulty in distinguishing 
the minister of religion from the general 
public. And in order “ that they should be 
had as well in outward reverence as other- 
wise regarded for the worthiness of their 
ministries, and thinking it necessary to have 
them known to the people in all places and 
assemblies, both in the church and without,” 
the Queen issued an injunction that they 
should wear ‘‘ such seemly habits, garments 
and square caps as were most commonly and 
orderly received in the later year of the reign 











of King Edward VI.” “Not,” her Majesty 
adds, “thereby meaning to attribute any 
holiness or special worthiness to the said 
garments, but, as St. Paul writeth, omnia 
decenter et secundem fiant”—a neat turn to 
give the matter if these were “her majesty’s 
own words.” 

But before this time the Reformaticn had 
brought about sudden and great changes in 
ecclesiastical dress. Wolsey’s scarlet satin 
robes, stiff with embroidery and giittering 
with jewels, had given place to Cranmer’s 
close, dark cassock and leathern girdle. But 
it was long before the reformed Churches 
were able to settle to their satisfaction the 
question of vestments. The Calvinists prac- 
tically dispensed with them altogether, though 
it is told of Spurgeon that on a visit to 
Geneva, he was shocked to find that he could 
not preach in Calvin’s church without putting 
ona black gown. Of the Church of England, 
Macaulay says that, ‘* while discarding many 
rich vestments which surrounded the altars 
of the ancient faith, she yet retained, to the 
horror of weak minds, a robe of white linen, 
typical of the purity which belonged to her 
as the mystical spouse of Christ.” Vesti- 
arian controversies have troubled the Church 
of England not a little from the Reformation 
down to our own times, and even now one 
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can hardly say that in all sections of the 
Church there is strict uniformity of practice. 
No doubt this state of things is to some 
extent due to the obscurity of the Ornaments 
Rubric. It mentions no garment by name, 
but simply prescribes “such ornaments of 
the church and of the ministers thereof” as 
were in use by the authority of Parliament, 
in the second year of the reign of Edward VI. 

The sixteenth century dress now in use in 
the Anglican church must be quite unknown 
in some parts of the kingdom, and a degree 
of curiosity may exist with regard to it on 
other than ecclesiastical grounds. It may 
be enough to take as an example the vest- 
ments worn by a bishop at the ordinary 
services of the church. First of all there is 
the cassock, the under-dress ot all orders of 
the clergy. It is a long, black coat which 
fits close to the body, and has a single up- 
right collar. Over this is the rochet, a white 
linen robe without sleeves. The rochet was 
the ordinary garment of the bishops in public 
during the middle ages. Skelton, the poet 
laureate of Henry VII., speaks of them riding 
out “in rochetts of fyne Reynes.” Above 
the rochet is the chimere, a black satin gown, 
open in front to show the rochet. The wide 
lawn sleeves which in the public mind are 
the peculiar mark of the episcopal order are 
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THE DRESS OF THE CLERGY 


attached to the chimere. In Convocation, 
and when the sovereign attends Parliament, 
this upper robe is of scarlet. A bishop also 
wears round his neck and falling in front 
down to his feet a broad scarf of black silk. 
It is also usual for him to wear the hood of 
his degree. A square trencher cap completes 
the costume. Bishop Hooper, some three 
hundred years ago, objected to wear a square 
cap because God had made heads round, but 
it still continues a part of the episcopal dress. 
An embroidered cape is sometimes worn on 
special occasions. The archbishops wear 
trains to their robes which are otherwise the 
same as those of the Bishops with the ex- 
ception of the archiepiscopal pall, a circlet 
of fine lambs’ wool with a pendant before 
and behind, reaching down to the feet. 
Out-of-doors a prelate of the~Church of 
England is distinguished mainly by his 
gaitered legs and his apron of black silk. 
“‘ Of all aprons,” says the scornful Teufels- 
droéckh, “ the most puzzling to me, hitherto, 
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has been the Episcopal. Wherein consists 
the usefulness of this apron? The Overseer 
of Souls has tucked in the corner of it as if 
his day’s work were done: what does he 
shadow forth thereby ?” 

The Wesleyans, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists and other Nonconformist communities 
in England have practically nothing in the 
nature of vestments. Even the heads of the 
churches, when they preside over the annual 
conferences, wear their ordinary black coats. 
Their spiritual ancestors, the Puritans, ob- 
jected to the surplice as ‘‘a relic of popery,” 
and did what they could to get it banished 
from the Church of England. They wore 
themselves in the pulpit a black gown, and 
this custom the Nonconformist churches 
continued down to recent years. Even now 
some of the older ministers still preach in a 
gown. This garment, there is no doubt, 
came originally from the universities, and it 
is said that after the Reformation the clergy 
who did not hold degrees “ regarding 

enviously the comely, wide-sleeved 
gown, which was the mark of the 
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graduate, adopted a gown of their 
own or of Genevan devising.” 

In the Presbyterian pulpits of 
Scotland the black gown is still 
generally worn, and with it a pair 
of white “bands” at the throat. 
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shape, not of their .colour—and 
the hood of his degree. He has a 
three-cornered hat and low shoes 
with square silver buckles. 

He is entitled to be called Right 
Reverend, and his precedence is the 
same as that of a Bishop of the 
Church of England. The use of 
Court dress by the Moderator seems 
to rest upon no stronger law than 
that of usage. At one time it was 
certainly convenient that he should 
wear this costume during the sitting 
of the Assembly; for when Scotland 
had a Sovereign of its own the 
Moderator might be summoned at 
any moment to Holyrood, and had 
of course to appear in Court dress. 
In the Free Church of Scotland the 
Moderator of the General Assembly 
also wears Court dress, but seems to 
eschew lace ruffles at the throat 
and wrists. In the third great sec- 





The bands are a remnant of the old 
university ruff, or perhaps the broad 
white collar which fell over the shoulders 








of Puritan and Cavalier alike. In England |Z 
bands are still worn in Court by bar- P ) 
risters. A few Presbyterian ministers ac 


i} | now wear with the black gown the hood 
of their university. But as a rule con- 
gregations have a strong dislike to 
novelties, particularly when they are 
associated, as in this case, with bright 
colours. It was only in comparatively 
recent times that the Scottish univer- 
sities adopted hoods, and they have 
perhaps not yet sufficiently acquired 
the sanction of custom. The Moderator 
of the General Assembly is the one 
man in the church who is permitted to 
make some display in the matter of 
costume. In the Established Church of 
Scotland the Moderator wears full Court A 
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dress, with lace ruffles at the breast and hhe 
cuffs, the vest open to show the ruffles. ovis iS 
When in the chair of the Assembly he on Rel 
also wears a pair of cambric bands, a (Hy 


black silk gown with what tailors call 
“‘Bishop’s sleeves”—in view of their | 
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tion of the Presbyterian community in in this case called the Synod—is con- 
Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church, tent with the ordinary Geneva gown and 
the Moderator of the annual meeting— _ bands. 
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THE NORTH STAR DOOR 


o HIS is my favourite door, boys ; 
it opens into my little garden,” said 
the dominie ; “ but it opens on to 
something better even than that ; it 

opens on to the North Star. But you shall 

see for yourselves, and then you will know.” 

He placed his gentle old hands on my 
shoulders as he stood behind me, and 
moved me into the centre of the doorway. 

“ Now, William, look at that oak-tree top 
beyond the fence. You see the highest leaf? 
Well, a foot above that—do you see the 
North Star?” 

“‘No, sir; it is too early yet.” 

*¢ Ah well, it is there all the same. 
and night it is always there, boys.” 

A few hours later, when we were bidding 
him good night, the dominie seemed 
suddenly to remember something. 

“Come this way, lads,” he said, we'll go 
out by the North Star door. Now, William, 
a foot above the top of the oak—is it 
there ?” 

Of course we all saw it now, and some of 
us pointed out Charles’s Wain. 

‘‘Yes, it is always there,” said the dominie. 
«When you get home, pick it out for your- 
selves with the help of the ‘ pointers ’"—these 
two stars at the end of the Plough, or the 
Wain as you call it. Then try to fix its 
position in the sky, by means ofa tree, or a 
gable, or chimney. It is a great thing in life, 
boys, to have a door that opens on the North 
Star, and to be able to say at any moment: 
«Whether I see it or not I know it is there, 
shining down summer and winter, dark and 
daylight.’ ” 





Day 


After that evening the dominie taught us 
how to use the planisphere, so that we could 
tell at any hour of any day or night in the 
year what stars were above our horizon and 
how they stood’ towards the North Star, and 
we were set to work to make planispheres 
out of cardboard for our own use; so that 
in a little while we looked upon ourselves as 
on a fair way to becoming Galileos and 
Keplers in the near future. After that, too, 
we were frequently sent on errands to the 
North Star door. 

Was any of us depressed, irresolute, want- 
ing in steadfastness and perseverance? He 
was bidden to run round to the Star door 
and look a foot above the oak-top, and think 
how for centuries, visible and invisible, that 
one star had kept its unchanging watch. 

Were we doubtful as to the wisdom of 
taking trouble about things which, we 
thought, did not matter, because they did 
not show at once? We looked up from the 
Star door, and learned to understand that 
what was invisible now would shine out and 
guide seamen and travellers in a few hours 
hence. 

Truth, goodness, usefulness, the purpose 
of life, serenity, endurance—what was it that 
that star could not teach us? 

And when my mother died, and I broke 
down miserably in school thinking about her, 
the old dominie took me gently by the hand 
and led me to that enchanted door for 
comfort. I saw no star, but, as he spoke, I 
felt that my mother and God were both 
looking down from a far-away heavenly win- 
dow, a foot above the top of the oak-tree. 
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ON 


THE ART OF LIVING TOGETHER 


By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


SECOND PAPER 


MAN will not get far from that first 
experience of involuntary living to- 
gether in the home of his birth 
before he finds that, though in other 

circumstances he must live with others, that 


was the most favourable condition he is likely 


to find. Alas, we do not realise it at the 
time! Our parents figure to us as irre- 


sponsible tyrants, our brothers and sisters as 
impertinent intruders. Beyond the home 
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ON THE ART OF LIVING TOGETHER 


nest, we think, a better community can easily 
be constructed. But it is a delusion. Be- 
yond the nest the boughs are bare. No one 
but a parent can build anything so comfort- 
able as a nest. When that is deserted and 
ruined we still live together with others, and 
on compulsion, but it is a sorry covey, 
perched, huddled, hustling, pecking, and 
flapping, side. by side. 

This kind of involuntary ovgjv is now to 
engage our consideration ; for all of us at 
one time or another makes some acquaintance 
with it. The instances are various. The 
one which I have known best was the life of 
Dons in an Oxford Common-room. ‘That 
was an instructive example of the way in 
which men, thrown together day after day 
through no choice or fault of their own, made 
a life of some sort or other in common. In 
earlier and hardier days the situation was 
relieved by a regular abundance of port. 
Recently it has been softened by the insti- 
tution of married fellowships. When a few 
members of the Common-room dine at home, 
with their wives as a rule, and only with one 
another on occasion, they are very pleasant 
companions, and introduce a pretty talk, 
affording an argument for the married state 
which is powerful enough to empty common- 
rooms and transform colleges. 

Another example of enforced living to- 
gether is in the workhouse, where a sorrowful 
proportion of English men and women have 
to end their experience of a common life on 
earth, and practise a prelude of the common 
life in heaven. And as most of us are never 
raised above the possibility of such a con- 
clusion, this alone should give zeal to our 
study of the art. 

But between these extremes come in- 
numerable grades. Men live together in 
messes, in boarding-houses, in great business 
establishments, as masters and servants, in 
hotels, on board ship, for longer or shorter 
periods. ‘There is no opportunity of choos- 
ing the company. We are there on a kind 
of compulsion, and we have to take our 
fellows as we find them. We are not 
responsible for their character or behaviour ; 
but we are for our own. We all are under 
an obligation that if failure, rupture, or 
invitation come, it shall not be chargeable on 
us. Others may be ill to live with, but we 
must net be. Here, therefore, comes the 
strongest reason for mastering the principles 
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on which men can live well together. And 
though the cases seem too varied and 
peculiar to admit of a common treatment, it 
is possible to bring them all within two laws 
of practical conduct: THe Law or CauTION 
and THe Law or Kinpness. I will not 
venture to assert that these cover the whole 
ground. But they are indispensable. And 
if the one savours of worldly prudence and 
the other of Christian charity, yet are they 
both necessary. For it is a mixed condition 
in which we find ourselves here. Unless we 
bring the life of angels into it, God knows, 
we make of it a bungling business ; but if we 
think it can be itself a life of angels we 
mistake, and may make ugly blunders. The 
Law of Kindness is good, but it is not enough 
to produce successful living together. The 
Law of Caution sounds cold and calculating ; 
but for the compulsory society of which we are 
now thinking it is often as necessary as kind- 
ness itself. Indeed, the lamentable breaches. 
and the irreparable wrecks sometimes occur 
where there is no defect in the tides of good 
feeling, but these tides come rushing, swirling,. 
foaming, and breaking over reefs which make 
perilous havens. The Law of Kindness, asa 
Christian grace, has been plentifully illus- 
trated and taught from pulpits; but the 
people in the pews are often making a failure 
of their life, though with good intentions, 
because the Law of Caution is not considered 
so suitable to the pulpit. 

Now, the Law or CauTIon is briefly this : 
Every human being demands a careful study, 
if you will live with him, giving no offence 
and taking none. <A mariner in approaching 
a Pacific island is always in peril unless he 
has an accurate chart. His ship may ground 
upon the coral reef which comes up to within 
a few feet of the sea’s surface. Only if he 
knows his bearings well can he pass safely 
within the atoll, and ride unhurt by the 
breakers and the surf. And 


We, in this sea of life enisled, 


are all curious and camstairy creatures unless. 
we are understood. We will let one ship 
come very sweetly within our borders to the 
leeward, and with equal readiness we will 
dash another coming to windward on our 
rocks. 

When you find yourself obliged to live 
with any person, man or woman, you should 
lose no time in taking careful soundings, and. 
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marking the chart. It is necessary to go 
cautiously, or you may not survive to com- 
plete your observations. No good can come 
of it unless you know the coast line pretty well. 
As a picturesque object in the Southern sea, 
with fronds of palm, and volcanic mountains, 
that gleam purple and gold in the glory of 
sunset or the clearing of rain, this individual 
may be surveyed with a wide berth and 
enjoyed. But to live together is another 
matter. It involves coasting round, riding 
at anchor, occasionally landing. An unseen 
shoal may be as fatal as a threatening jut of 
pointed rock. 

This chart-drawing of a person with whom 
you have to live is not without its interest, 
its surprises, its delights. Every human 
character is an anomaly. The simplest of 
us contains many elements of the unexpected. 
There was IracunDus, for instance, with 
whom I lived very peaceably for several 
years. <A better fellow in his way never 
breathed. Buton every side of the compass 
there was a stiff reef, on which the seas 
hissed even in calm weather. Within the 
reefs he was quiet enough, except when a 
volcano opened. It was impossible to get 
over the reefs. It was always a question of 
delicately steering round them. Gradually 
my chart marked accurately the safe inlets, 
but never to the last could I understand the 
reefs themselves. He would bear compo- 
sedly enough an argument on highly de- 
batable questions; but touch upon some 
indifferent matters of taste, or social car- 
wiage, or conventional honour, and you 
might be on the reefs and shipwrecked in a 
moment. There was a slight dry cough or 
clearing of the throat, a flicker of the eyes, 
.and a sour pursing of the lips, which I learnt 
‘to know as danger signals, and to inconti- 
nently steer in another direction before 
worse things happened. 

In most of us—so curiously are we con- 
structed—our foibles cause more trouble than 
-our most cherished principles. We can 
listen in calmness to an assault on our con- 
victions long before we can bear what is in 
-our opinion an impropriety. 

But to return to Iracundus, I discovered 
‘that the infirmity of temper, which at first 
was a defect, had its uses for protection, and 
-enabled a fine heart to develop in reticence 
and security. Frequently I reflected with 
wonder on the blundering approaches of 
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others, who bore down on him full sail, 
crashed on the reefs, and retired cursing 
their own fate and him. They gave a false 
report of him; they had no idea of the 
genuine peace which girdled the inner shore, 
nor of the tropical fruit which enriched the 
mountain sides and the breezy plateaus. I 
take no credit to myself for making the 
discovery. It was made chiefly in self- 
preservation. But I would warn any one 
who is compelled to live with my friend that 
without the chart there is no chance of 
peace ; with the chart there may be peace 
with honour. I am afraid I have mislaid 
the one I made myself, or I would offer it 
to any of my readers who is thrown into 
close quarters with Iracundus. 

With every person some topics are dan- 
gerous and should be avoided, for few people 
are without a streak of monomania. In the 
chart these should be as quickly as possible 
marked. Strange to say, religion, which 
should be the bond of peace, is frequently 
one of the dangerous topics. Perhaps this 
explains why we can seldom deal wisely in 
religious matters with those under our own 
roof. I have known pious persons rich in 
good works outside the home, who yet drive 
those with whom they live into various stages 
of indignation, revolt, and unbelief, by their 
well-meant homilies. Generally speaking, 
our religion is best shown by words to stran- 
gers and chance acquaintance, but by our 
lives to those who are always with us. If 
we live aright in the home, our words are 
unnecessary ; if not, they are hurtful. When 
John Eliot was an usher in Thomas Hooker’s 
school at Little Baddon, he does not tell us 
that Hooker talked to him, but he says: 
‘Here the Lord said unto my dead soul— 
Live! And through the grace of Christ 1 
do live, and I shall live for ever. When I 
came to this blessed family I then saw, and 
never before, the power of godliness in its 
lively vigour and efficacy.”* And inthe same 
way a Chinaman came from Ningpo to seek 
Christian baptism, saying, when the mis- 
sionary asked how he had heard the Gospel, 
«‘T have not heard the Gospel, but I have 
seen it,” because there had been in his city 
an opium-smoker of bad life and violent 
temper who had been entirely transformed 
by Christ. 

* See Dr. Brown's “ Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng- 
land,”’ p. 320. 
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ON THE ART OF LIVING TOGETHER 


It is the streak of monomania in people 
that makes it wise for us to humour them. 
Why irritate and excite when a little caution 
may keep the monomaniac within the ordi- 
nary bounds? No one is fit to live with 
others who cannot command some faculty in 
such humouring. 

Sir Thomas More was one day meditating 
on his house-top, when a maniac presented 
himself and announced his intention of 
throwing More over the parapet. ‘ Very well,” 
replied More, with perfect equanimity, ‘ but 
shall we prolong the sport a little? Let us 
first throw over the dog, and see how he 
takes it.” The lunatic agreed, went down to 
pick up the animal, and Sir Thomas was 
able to bolt the door against further annoy- 
ance. 

“Let us first throw over the dég ”— it is 
an admirable rule. A slight sacrifice will 
soothe and divert impracticable tempers. 
It is not necessary to resent every affront, or 
we may live a life like the Three Musketeers, 
in perpetual broils. We are not called on to 
accept every challenge. Let people ‘‘ swear 
awa’ a little,” as the good Scotchman said ; 
and then we can speak to them quietly when 
they have done—on another subject. 

We need not give offensive names, or tell 
the people under the roof with us that they 
are monomaniacs. But here is the fact ; 
each person is so far by himself and peculiar 
that he demands study as a solitary instance. 
The shoals and shallows, the reefs and the 
inlets, the points of danger, and the clear 
water, must all be carefully mapped and 
constantly remembered, if you are to live 
with him peacefully and happily. And this 
is the Law of Caution, without which all 
forms of Involuntary ov¢nv will be sullen or 
stormy. 

But let no man think that the Law of 
Caution will suffice. Unless the Law or 
KINDNESS bears an equal sway, the result 
will be at the best but a putrid calm. To 
speak of this second law isadelight. “The 
Law of Kindness is on her tongue,” that 
may be counted one of the large utterances 
of the Old Testament Scripture. It is in 
the grand manner. It affects us even more 
than the statement that the Law of the 
Stone Tables was given on Sinai. The 
word is the same in the two cases ; the most 
sacred word of all to Jewish ears after the 
Divine unutterable Name. The 7Zérah, that 
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is, the Law, is the subject of Psalm cxix., 
and the cherished treasure of a race for now 
three thousand years or more. But is not 
the “ Torah of kindness” larger and lovelier 
even than this? Is there not reason to 
think that the “Térah of Kindness” not 
only came down from heaven, like the 
Tables of Stone, but actually remains in 
heaven as the presiding principle of all that 
blissful society ? 

And when it is said that the Law of Kind- 
ness is on the tongue of the virtuous woman, 
let it be understood that the law cannot be 
on the tongue unless it is in the heart. For 
kind speeches from a false heart, which 
are all of kindness, that can be met with 
in many conventional and world-poisoned 
lives, are the most cruel contradiction of 
that sweet law. Kindness without sincerity 
is only a sweetened unkindness, a draught 
not less bitter because it is conveyed ina 
palatable medium. 

Now the Torah of Kindness is delivered in 
two tables, though there may be more or less 
than ten commandments in it: that is a 
point undetermined. 

The one table contains certain prohibitions, 
and its tenor is, Thou shalt not be unkind. 
But the second table is all positive, and runs 
throughout, Thou shalt be kind. It would 
be a poor thing to master the first and leave 
the second, but it is a fitful and faulty method 
to master the second and to neglect the first. 
For of all people to live with I think I like 
least, my acquaintance Bitincuis. One day 
she overpowers me with deeds of kindness 
until I am ashamed that I ever cherished an 
angry thought towards her, and the next day 
she serves me a turn which makes me grind 
my teeth. Her idea seems to be that she 
can atone for unkind deeds by kind ones. 
She goes very straitly by the second table, 
but does not know the first. On the whole, 
I much prefer even my friend FRicipa, 
though her thought has a touch of the 
poles in it, who told me that to avoid in- 
sincerity she always endeavoured when she 
felt cordial to her friends to understate her 
affection, and when she felt chill to them, 
to warm it up to some tepidity, so that her 
general conduct should be equable. I 
remember when she explained this prin- 
ciple of avoiding insincerity that it struck 
me as an odd application of similia similibus 
curantur, Avoid great insincerity, by being 
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always slightly insincere, seemed to be the 
notion. But how it worked I cannot say, 
for I never lived with Frigida for more than 
a day or two at a time, and then she certainly 
managed to keep her feelings within very 
moderate limits of temperature. 

The surer method, however, is to give an 
equal weight to the two tables. To glance 
at table one: it will require much self-con- 
trol to avoid unkindness towards those with 
whom we live, for an obvious reason. We 
are like floes of ice on a Canadian river, 
grinding and crashing against each other, 
by the mere force of the tide. If you give 
yourself free play in any house you will be 
crushing and grinding against some one almost 
at once, without knowing it. That was a beau- 
tiful resolution of Sir Walter Scott, piously re- 
corded in his journal—and let me observe that 
I would choose Sir Walter of all men to live 
with, and place second to him the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table—that when he was in a 
state of depression he would labour hard to 
conceal it from all the rest in the house, be- 
cause,as he thought, it was bad enough for him 
to bear it without inflicting it on others. That 
is the principle of all the first table. You must 
keep your own unruly personality well in 
hand, that it may not at any point go plung- 
ing and colliding against those around you. 
Your opinions need not be expressed if they 
wound, unless there is a practical question 
at issue. Your sufferings are to be borne, 
not to be paraded. ‘‘ One topic,” as Emerson 
says, “is peremptorily forbidden to all rational 
mortals, namely, their distempers. If you 
have not slept, or if you have slept, or if you 
have the headache, or leprosy, or thunder- 
stroke, I beseech you by all the angels to 
hold your peace and not pollute the morning. 
Come into the azure, and love the day.” 
Consider what bubbling fountains of dis- 
comfort are let loose in the house by the 
man who frets and wails over his troubles. 
‘TJ would rather have all the rest in the 
house ill than you,” says his distracted wife. 
« And so would I,” replies the raging brute. 
Keep yourself well in leash, and scrupulously 
watch that none of your actions or words 
cause annoyance or discomfort to any one in 
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the house—that is the idea of the multiplied 
commandments in the first table. 

But the second table goes farther. It is 
well to exercise oneself in constant acts and 
words of positive kindness to all with whom 
you live. And the first commandment in 
this table of the law is, “Without waiting 
for opportunities of great kindness, thou 
shalt set about little kindnesses forthwith.” 
The value of kind deeds is out of all pro- 
portion to their cost. You pay afew coppers 
for the purchase—a magic change occurs—to 
the recipient they are worth gold. 

I have known some people—men as well 
as women—happily ingenious in these small 
services of life, and the house in which they 
live has always a favourable aspect towards 
the sun. They use their brains in doing a 
kindness. ‘They have received their com- 
mission from duty. They act in a firm and 
settled course. ‘Though their alms are in 
secret, they are never in the dark, for they 
shed a light of theirown. They give little 
presents which have an exaggerated attrac- 
tion because they are just what you want. 
They say the right word—just what every one 
would say—only they say it at the right time, 
so that the apple of gold gleams in a basket 
of silver. They have a promptness of man- 
ner, which forestalls your comfort and helps 
you without any burdensome reminder that 
the help is given. 

Watching these genial and attractive people, 
I have often fallen into a despair about my- 
self, for all this seems a natural gift, like 
music or poetry. But I have some reason to 
think that it is not so natural either, but toil- 
somely acquired in the accustomed places, 
viz., the oratory at the foot of the Cross, 
and the cave under the hilltop of Duty. 

And, therefore, inscribed on the second 
table, among and above the commandments, 
is the imperishable ode : 





I myself commend 
Unto Thy guidance from this hour ; 
Oh, let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give, 
And in the light of truth Thy bondman let me live, 
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(From the picture by R. Hedley) 


THE WAIF 


HE knows no home; he only knows 
Hunger and cold and pain ; 

The four winds are his bedfellows ; 
His sleep is dashed with rain. 


"Tis nought to him who fails, who thrives , 


He neither hopes nor fears ; 
Some dim primeval impulse drives 
His footsteps down the years. 

XXV—17 


He could not, if he would, forsake 
Lone road and field and tree. 
Yet, think! it takes a God to make 

E’en such a waif as he. 


And once a maiden, asked for bread, 
Saw, as she gave her dole, 
No way-worn beggar, but instead, 
A man’s immortal soul. 
Viva Briss. 
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LADY ROSALIND; OR, FAMILY FEUDS 


By EMMA MARSHALL 


AUTHOR OF ** UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE,” ** WINCHESTER MEADS,” 


ETC. ETC. 


** The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER VII 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG 


Some say the age of chivalry is past. 
The age of chivalry is never past so long 
As there is a wrong left unredressed 
On earth, and a man or woman left to say : 
‘IT will redress that wrong, or spend my life in the 
attempt.” 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


HE butler was standing at the door 
when Lady Rose reached it. Her 
bag and box were placed where the 
omnibus boy had left them, and 

Lady Rose was fully conscious that she was 
not expected. 

‘* What name?” the man asked, in a some- 
what doubtful tone. ' 

“Lady Rose Penfold. I telegraphed to 
Lord Penbury that I was coming.” 

‘*No telegram has been received, your 
ladyship ;” and the tone was at once changed 
from doubtful civility to respect. For Jen- 
kins’s ears and eyes had been open during 
the last few weeks, and though he always had 
the air of a man who might be deaf and 
blind, he had nevertheless heard and seen a 
great deal, and Lady Rose’s name and her 
connection with the family was not un- 
familiar, 

“ His lordship and Mrs. Penfold and the 
young ladies are dining out, but Mr. Bernard 
is at home. I will get dinner served at 
once.” 

“ Not for me. 
please.” 

“Very good, my lady;” and a maid- 
servant appearing from the other end of the 
hall, Jenkins said: “Call Mrs. Jenkins 
directly to show Lady Rose Penfold to her 
room.” 

Mrs. Jenkins came, all civility and apo- 
logy. 

‘You will excuse me not being prepared, 
my lady ; but if you will step into the.drawing- 
room for a few minutes, I will get the pink 


I should like tea, if you 


room in order. Quick, Jane,” to the maid- 
servant, ‘and I will follow you.” 

“« Mr. Bernard,” Mrs. Jenkins said, as she 
opened the drawing-room door. “ Mr. Ber- 
nard, Lady Rose Penfold is come.” 

Bernard was lying back on a comfortable 
sofa by the window opening on the verandah. 
The clustering roses and honeysuckle which 
wreathed the pillars gave a sweet, faint fra- 
grance, and shadowed the end of the room. 

The large room stretched beyond this to 
a bay window at the further end, a square 
bay, with carved mullions, which had been 
part of the original Manor House. The 
hall and the room where Bernard was sitting 
were of more modern date. 

Bernard turned his dark eyes upon the 
visitor, as he rose from his sofa, at once 
painfully conscious of his short stature, 
when measured by that of the tall and stately 
lady, who said : 

“T am afraid my telegram has never 
reached you ; I am very sorry.” 

And as she spoke there was a clatter of 
feet upon the drive, and in another minute 
the missing telegram was brought in. 

“Oh! I see how it is,” Bernard said. 
“ Our telegrams are sent in by post, unless 
marked urgent ; but I am sorry they are all 
out dining at the Mainwarings’.” 

The name arrested Lady Rose at once, but 
she said to herself, “‘ There are Mainwarings 
all over the kingdom ; it is not an uncommon 
name.” And then aloud to Bernard: 

“TI do not mind, if you do not; indeed, I 
am rather glad not to find all my cousins at. 
once. I feel shy as it is.” 

Bernard laughed. 

“It is I who feel shy. 
sentative of the family.” 

Lady Rose sat down by Bernard’s sofa, 
asking : 

“What book are you reading? Oh, I 
see, ‘Esmond ;’ not for the first time, I am 
sure.” 

A quick glance from Bernard’s dark eyes, 
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‘**Shall I make tea?’ she asked” 


and a smile wonderfully sweet, accompanied 
the questions. 

*“ How do you know?” 

“ T am judging you by myself. I go back 
to Thackeray, and Dickens too, sometimes, 
with fresh pleasure. So many of the story- 
books of the present day are nauseous.” 

“T am glad you say that; and there is no 
poet either.” 

“T would not say that. Don’t you know 
Longfellow said, ‘God has made many poets, 
but given a voice to few.’” 

“T see what you mean. 
pretty verse are not poetry?” 

It was surprising to Bernard to have a 
new cousin, with whom, after ten minutes’ 
acquaintance, he felt far more at his ease 
than with those he had lived with for years. 
It was a new and delightful experience to be, 
as he said to himself, understood. 

When Lady Rose had been escorted to 
her room with many apologies by Mrs. 
Jenkins and had made her evening toilette 


Rhyme and 


by exchanging her heavy serge gown for a 
light barége, relieved at the neck and elbow 
by white chiffon, she returned to the draw- 
ing room, where the lamps were lighted and 
tea, with a variety of cakes and sandwiches 
set out on a table, where the silver tray and 
service gleaned in the light, and a kettle was 
hissing with a cheerful sound. 

“Shall I make tea?” she asked, as 
Bernard walked, leaning on his crutch, to 
the table, Jenkins putting a chair to it, with 
a cushion. 

‘*‘ Yes,” he said, “ I am afraid I should be 
a clumsy hand at tea-making. I am, as you 
see, obliged to be raised, to bring myself on 
a level with the plates!” 

‘‘ What a fine face it is!” Lady Rose 
thought, “ but how sad when he is silent.” 

“How beautiful she is!” Bernard was 
thinking, “and how kind she is to me!” 

So the two cousins, who had been as 
strangers till an hour before, were now 
perfectly at ease with each other. 
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Lady Rose had not enjoyed a meal so 
much for a long time, and she poured out 
cup after cup of tea and did full justice to 
the light scones and delicate cucumber 
sandwiches, finishing with a rosy peach, 
which seemed the best she had ever eaten. 

When Jenkins had cleared away the tea 
—for the footman was gone with the car- 
riage to Lady Mainwaring’s—Bernard re- 
turned to his sofa and Lady Rose took her 
place opposite to him. 

“ Did you know I was here at Hazel- 
dene,” he asked, ‘‘and that I am only here 
on sufferance? Did Geoffrey tell you about 
me ?” 

“Yes ! he said you had a home here.” 

“ A home!” and a bitter smile curled the 
boy’s lips. “It is not much like home. 
You have heard I am disagreeable, I dare- 
say.” 

“IT never go upon hearsay!” Lady Rose 
said quickly. ‘“ Anyhow, I have found you 
very agreeable.” 

“Are you going to live here?” 
Bernard’s next question. 

“ No! I think not.” 

“T mean in the neighbourhood, I don’t 
mean in this house ?” 

“TI came to look round, to please my 
mother, but I have really no intention of 
living in Little Monkton ! ” 

‘Take my advice and don’t!” Bernard 
said; “it is a little teacup, and there are 
often storms in it, and there are plenty of 
gossips and scandal lovers.” 

«« Everywhere, I suppose, not only in 
Little Monkton.” 

“T think we have more than our share,” 
Bernard persisted. ‘ Not that I have much 
to do with any one. I only want to be left 
alone and not interfered with.. I have one 
good friend, Mr. Selworthy; he tends sick 
ones and always finds time to be kind to 
me, though he is busy about the parish 
from morning to night. He has a sister-in- 
law living with him, whom he supports, and 
she has a daughter, who is a friend of their 
girls, Janet and Marcia, but just as unlike 
them as it is possible to imagine. Her 
name is Hessie.” 

And even as the name left his lips, his 
voice seemcd to take a softer and more 
gentle tone. 

“Little Hessie they all call her. 
is———but you will see her to-morrow.” 
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Then they went on to talk of Penbury, 
and Lady Rose drew a word picture of it, of 
the far-stretching moorland and the purple 
shadows which chased each other over it, 
of the solemn fir woods, and the ancient 
walls of the old castle, to which they made 
a background, of the stillness and solitude 
which reigned. 

*“* What will Geoffrey do then, I wonder!” 
Bernard said. ‘He is on the bench of 
magistrates. here and colonel of the volun- 
teers. Heis very popular, I believe, and gets 
as much shooting as he wants. He would 
find it awfully dull at Penbury, and I am sure 
the girls would soon get tired of it.” 

‘* T don’t think Lord Penbury means to live 
there yet, the poor old place is in a very 
neglected state and—have you heard that my 
poor father left it heavily encumbered ? ” 

“‘ Nothing is ever told me,” Bernard said. 
‘*‘T have heard them talking about it mysteri- 
ously ; but you don’t think they ever take 
me into their confidence? Oh! dear, here 
is the carriage, now there’s an end to peace!” 
And Bernard lay back on his sofa, his 
hands clasped behind his head, and the 
light and brightness gone out of his face, 
changing it so, that it was hard to believe 
that only a minute before he had been 
talking to Lady Rose as if he had known her 
for years instead of hours. 

As may be supposed, there was a great 
chorus of voices when Mrs. Penfold, anc 
Janet, and Marcia came hurrying into the 
drawing-room. 

“* My dear,” Mrs. Penfold said, “ I would 
not have had it happen for worlds ; no one 
here to receive you!” 

A murmured ‘I am no one, of course,” 
might have been heard from the sofa. 

‘“‘ Has Jenkins taken care of you? 
you dined?” 

“It is all quite right; thank you,” Lady 
Rose said. “I ought to have given you 
longer notice; but I believe that is my 
telegram ?” 

“Oh, yes, mother,” Janet exclaimed, 
tearing open the orange-coloured envelope. 
“Tt isa pity we don’t have telegrams sent 
straight to us.” 

“They are sent if marked urgent, my 
dear.” 

“But how could Lady Rose know that ? 
Geoffrey will be put out.” 

“IT hope not,” Lady Rose said quickly. 
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“T have had a very nice evening with one 
of my new cousins.” 

“ Oh! poor Bernard, I forgot him. But 
where is Penbury ?” 

“ He went into the smoke-room with Mr. 
Mainwaring, and said he should walk home, 
mother.” 

** Well, he will be here before long. Now, 
do come and sit down for a few minutes in 
this room,” leading the way to the larger 
drawing-room beyond, where every conceiv- 
able easy chair was to be found. 

Lady Rose obeyed, and sat down with the 
feeling that she was to undergo inspection. 

Mrs. Penfold, as she threw off her cloak, 
looked what she was—a very comely English 
matron. She wore black silk and jet orna- 
ments as a sign of mourning, but no cap 
on her abundant grey hair, which was _ be- 
comingly turned back from her forehead. 

The two girls were in white, with black 
ribbons and clusters of white roses on the 
bodice of their gowns, which were cut low, 
and set off their fair complexions and pretty, 
slender throats. Janet had dark, chestnut 
hair, which lay flat on her well-shaped head, 
with the exception of a tightly curled 
fringe. Marcia’s hair was light—a little too 
light—and was twisted with a multitude of 
little curls which, whether natural or the 
result of pins and tongs, suited her very 
well. 

Mrs. Penfold was well-contented with her 
daughters, and Janet had the reputation of 
being the clever one of the two sisters. She 
had a saucy manner at times that passed for 
wit, and delighted in what she called “chaff,” 
which sometimes went a little beyond the 
bounds of what was becoming when talking, 
especially to gentlemen. Her friends—and 
she had many—called her awfully amusing, 
while her critics called her pert. 

Both sisters were delighted to see Lady 
Rose, and quite ready to be on friendly, easy 
terms with her. Every possible question 
having been asked and answered as to Lady 
Penbury’s heaith, whether she liked Clifton, 
and whether the omnibus had not jolted her 
terribly, and was she not very tired, Mrs. 
Penfold said : 

“ Perhaps Lady Rose would like to go to 
her room. It seems no use waiting for 
Penbury.” 

“It is very tiresome,” Marcia said, “I am 
sure he will be vexed.” 


“‘T shall see him to-morrow,” Lady Rose 
said, “so, if you do not mind, I think I will 
go to bed.” 

Several times during the last half-hour, 
Lady Rose had wondered whether Bernard 
was still on his couch in the other room; 
but as she passed she saw his sofa was 
empty, and the lamp on his table turned 
out. 

She wished she had had the chance of 
bidding him good-night, and hoped he would 
not think she had been forgetful of him. 

Just as Mrs. Penfold, leading the way, had 
reached the hall, and was lighting the candle 
in one of the silver candlesticks for Lady 
Rose, the door opened, and Lord Penbury’s 
voice was heard. 

“Yes, come in and light your cigar.” 

And accordingly in another minute Mr. 
Mainwaring was standing just within the 
threshold, while Lord Penbury struck a fusee. 

Lady Rose turned and saw him, and he 
saw her as she stood with the candle in her 
hand, the light of the lamp falling upon her 
head and shedding a radiance on her shining 
hair. 

‘‘ Thanks, good-night,” and then the door 
closed, and Lord Penbury was saluted with : 

‘“‘ Geoffrey, Geoffrey, here is Lady Rose 
and no one to meet her, and we were all out 
when she arrived. Isn’t it shameful? And 
all through that way of having telegrams 
posted.” 

Lord Penbury did look, as his sisters said 
he would, “ put out.” 

“T would not have had it happen for any- 
thing,” he said. “iam annoyed, and how 
terribly tired and white you look. I won't 
keep you a minute longer standing there. 
Mother, do take care of her ; she looks awfully 
done up.” 

It had required all Lady Rose’s self- 
possession to prevent her from crying out 
as she saw Mr. Mainwaring for one brief 
moment, and felt that he had also seen her. 

But she only said, as she held out her dis- 
engaged hand to Lord Penbury : 

“T think I am tired; it did not matter in 
the least about meeting me. I have been 
well taken careof. Good-night.” And then 
she followed Mrs. Penbury upstairs to “ the 
pink room,” disdained any assistance from 
the maid, bade her new-found relatives good- 
night—the girls kissing her with unaffected 
warmth—and then, throwing herself into a 
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chair, she clasped her hands tightly together, 
saying : 

‘‘ Disgraced! disgraced! how could he have 
more to do with me? I see it all now—and 
yet—and yet—should I, could I have cut him 
if his father had been what mine was? It 
és—oh ! it is cruel and ‘ 

Then she bowed her head in her hands, 
and hot tears of wounded pride and injured 
love fell in slow, painful drops as short sobs 
broke from her. The cup seemed now filled to 
overflowing, and words spoken long ago rose 
to her lips : “ Lover and friend hast Thou put 
far from me, and hidden my acquaintances 
out of my sight.” 

But Lady Rose was not one to make her 
moan before witnesses, and when she entered 
the bright, cheerful dining-room the next 
morning Mrs. Penfold said : 

“T am glad to see you looking so much 
better, Rose. I hope you have had a good 
night. My son has got a programme which 
will fill up to-day, and you must stay over 
Sunday and rest before you return to 
Clifton.” 

“Thank you. 
this evening. 
longer.” 

** This evening! Oh no! surely not. Iam 
certain Geoffrey will not consent to that,” 
Marcia exclaimed. 

Lady Rose smiled, saying, ‘I am afraid I 
shall not ask his consent.” 

“You forget, Marcia, Rose is not likely to 
be as submissive to Geoffrey as we are! We 
all look up to Geoffrey, you know, as the 
monarch of our little kingdom. Even mother 
is his submissive subject,” Janet said, turning 
to Lady Rose. 

“‘ Nonsense, Janet ; you know you are not 
an obedient subject. anyhow, for you insist 
upon going to the cricket-match at Glaston- 
bury, and he hates your going about the 
county bat in hand.” 

It was all new to Lady Rose to be one of 
a party at a breakfast-table where a ripple of 
conversation on every-day matters went on 
without interruption. The seclusion of her 
life at Penbury had been so long unbroken, 
and since the close of her last London season, 
now more than seven years ago, she had 
seen or known nothing of what is called 
* Society.” Great advances had been made 
since then in the athletic tastes of the young 
women of the time: cricket and golf had 
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become almost universal and tennis was su- 
perseded. 

Still, if a new experience, it amused Lady 
Rose to listen to what passed, though she 
felt years older than her cousins and almost 
as if she belonged to another generation. It 
is not painful to some natures to look at 
happiness which they do not share, and Lady 
Rose looked so bright and contented that, 
when Lord Penbury came to his seat at the 
head of the table, he thought he had never 
seen her look so well or so handsome. 

“Late as usual, Geoff!” Janet said. 
** Have you been to see Mr. Mainwaring off 
by the first train ? ” 

*‘ Not very likely. I should not care to 
get up at six o’clock to see the last of Main- 
waring.” 

“Qh, do you know, Rose, we saw such 
lovely sketches of Penbury Towers last even- 
ing in Mr. Mainwaring’s book? ‘They made 
me long to see the dearold place. Is it not 
odd that Mr. Mainwaring should have been 
there? He is a very good artist, but as he 
is so well off, he will never really work as he 
would if he were poor, and he spends his 
summers in sketching tours.” 

The Penfolds were not very observant, or 
they would have noticed the sudden change 
in their cousin’s face. Bernard, who had 
just seated himself at the table, saw it, and 
thought how different Lady Rose looked from 
the evening before, when she had talked so 
brightly to him. 

“What have they been saying to annoy 
her? They have no tact. I hope, for her 
own sake, she won’t stay here.” 

“* Mr. Mainwaring is very erratic,” Mrs. 
Penfold said. “Iam glad I have a son who 
does not go off no one knows where so con- 
stantly, and is so seldom at home.” 

This was said with a smile to Lord Pen. 
bury, who replied that his erratic days were 
coming, for he should have to be a good deal 
in London, and looking after Penbury. 

““When are we to go, Geoffrey?” Janet 
said. “I do so want to see Penbury. I 
am sure there is a ghost there. An old 
castle like that always has a ghost.” 

“ T will let you know if I see one next 
time I am there.” 

Then, noticing the silence of their guest, 
Lord Penbury turned to her, “ We will drive 
to look at the house I mentioned as soon as 
you are ready, Rose, and in the afternoon 
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we will take a walk through the village. 
There is a house to be had near the Rec- 
tory.” 

‘Qh, that would be too small, Geoffrey, 
if you mean Mrs. Preston’s.” 

“It is very kind of you to take all this 
trouble,” Lady Rose said ; “‘ but I am afraid 
it will be in vain.” 

** Now, don’t make up your mind before- 
hand, please ; that will be unfair to us. We 
all wish to have you here in Little Monkton. 
Don’t we, mother ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed ; and, my dear, I feel sure 
you will be happier in this neighbourhood 
than in a place like Clifton.” 

Lady Rose did not attempt to contradict 
this assertion ; and Mrs. Penfold went on to 
describe all the perfections of the neighbour- 
hood, the friendly people, the occasional 
visits of the dignitaries of Fountains Cathe- 
dral at the Rectory, and how once or twice 
a year they were invited to dine and sleep at 
the Palace, or the Deanery, and meet very 
pleasant people, literary people, and once 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. himself. 

It was always Mrs. Penfold’s way to ignore 
any disagreeable subject, and she had deter- 
mined never to refer to the poor old Earl’s 
misdemeanours, and kept all that her son 
told her about him to herself. Of course 
she was annoyed that he should have so 
many difficulties in taking up his new title 
and position, but she said very little about 
it to her daughters, only telling them that 
the Penbury estate was much encumbered, 
and that they must not expect their brother 
to set up an establishment at Penbury for 
some time, nor must they tease him to take 
them to see the place at present. 

Lady Rose on her side wondered how 
much Mrs. Penfold knew, and when she 
was seated next Lord Penbury in the high 
cart, which he drove at a smart pace, she 
said : 

“Do they—do your sisters and mother 
know exactly my position; know about my 
father ?” 

“T have not told my mother about the 
former marriage and the poor little Roslyns. 
I thought you would prefer keeping it 
quiet.” 

“TI have been thinking over it all, and I 
have made up my mind that if Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie cannot afford it, I shall have those 
children to live with me.” 
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“That won’t answer, and what would 
Lady Penbury say ?” 

‘“‘ T shall do this,” Lady Rose said, without 
answering his question, “ to take the burden’ 
of their maintenance off your shoulders. If 
Mrs. Mackenzie can have a hundred a year 
out of the estate, I will see to the poor 
children.” 

Lord Penbury gave his spirited horse a 
sharp cut with the whip and said impatiently : 
* You can’t do that, it would be very unfair 
that you should do it.” 

“T don’t see it, they are my step-brother’s 
children,” how it hurt her to say this! “ my 
father’s grandchildren, and I, being their 
nearest of kin, feel it would be my duty. I 
don’t know,” she went on, “that I could 
quite live with—with their aunt. It would 
be a daily jar on me, and I might get crabbed 
and cross, but the children, as you describe 
them, are different. You drew a fair picture 
of them the other day at Clifton, and I hope 
you won’t put any obstacle in my way.” 

“ Well, for Heaven’s sake don’t do any- 
thing rashly. Wait till you have seen Sir 
William Henderson.” 

‘“‘Sir William Henderson! what has he to 
do with it?” 

“ Well, I fancy he thinks he has something 
to do with it, or wishes to have something 
to do with it.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Lady 
Rose said, ‘except, of course, that heavy 
mortgage, which I would give my right hand 
to be able to repay.” 

Lord Penbury laughed. “ Perhaps he 
would not object to that bargain, but here 
we are at High Cross; look what a pretty 
house it is. I sent a man over to say I 
should want to look over it. You must allow 
it is better than your Clifton villa.” 

Yes, it was better, there could be no 
doubt about it, but the retirement she longed 
for would be more difficult to maintain. 
Every one within a few miles would know she 
and her mother were there, and more in- 
quiries would be made about the children 
than at Clifton. ‘Then there was another 
great obstacle in her own mind which she 
could not tell her cousin. 

“It may be weak,” she thought, “it és 
weak-minded, but I don’t think I could 
meet him as a stranger or casual acquaint- 
ance. I didn’t think I cared so much, till 
last night. ‘That one look he gave me—I 
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‘* In another moment Lady Rose was lying in the road ” 


know what it meant.” All this and a great 
deal more was passing through her mind 
as she followed the respectful and respect- 
able old servant and caretaker through the 
rooms. They were simply but tastefully 
furnished and a pretty though not an exten- 
sive lawn sloped down to a copse from the 
French windows of the drawing-room. 

‘‘ My mistress,” the woman said, “ only 
furnished the house two years ago, as his 
lordship knows, intending to live here with 
her little boy, and then Captain Innes came 
and with that changed everything. My mis- 
tress is now Mrs. Innes and sails for India 
next month.” 

“Well,” Lord Penbury said, after the in- 
spection of the house was completed, “ what 
do you say ; a hundred a year is surely very 
cheap? I wish you would decide to take 
Ay 

“You must give me time. Don’t think 
me very troublesome, I must have time.” 


“Very well,” and, slipping half a crown 
into the servant’s hand, Lord Penbury helped 
Lady Rose to take her seat again. The 
groom gave him the reins, jumped up at the 
back and they were off again, spinning along 
the road at a very rapid pace. “I daresay 
it is as well you should take a few days to 
consider,” Lord Penbury said, “ but, upon 
my word, if you really mean to carry out 
that scheme about the children, I should 
say High Cross would be the very place for 
you.” 

And now another dog-cart approaching 
and a spirited horse was suddenly pulled up. 
Lord Penbury did the same with his rather 
restive steed. 

“Hallo!” Miss Mainwaring said, “ how 
are you?” ‘Then with an inquiring glance 
from her dark restless eyes, she said, “ In- 
troduce me, for I take it this is Lady Rosalind 
Penfold.” 

Lady Rose bowed in acknowledgment of 
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her cousin’s: ‘Yes. Miss 
Rose.” 

“We have been to look at High Cross. 
I thought it might suit my aunt, Lady Pen- 
bury.” 

“Oh, yes! it’s a snug little place—quiet, 
Rollo!” as the horse began to curvet and 
prance. “I think Mrs. Preston a fool to leave 
it and marry that stupid little man Captain 
Innes. She had better have let well alone. 
Well, ta-ta. I hope we shall have you for 
a neighbour, Lady Rose,’ and then Miss 
Mainwaring was gone like a flash of light- 
ning. 

Whether the rather unmanageable beha- 
viour of her horse had infected the one Lord 
Penbury was driving, I cannot say. But he 
began to curvet and be suspiciously near 
kicking. A sharp cut of the whip had only 
the effect of rousing the evil spirit still 
more. 

Lady Rose sat perfectly still, but taking a 
glance at Lord Penbury she saw he could 


Mainwaring, 


scarcely hold the horse in. They were 
near the village now, but an awkward turn 
was before them. 

** Look ahead, my lord,” the groom said, 
“ there’s a cart round the corner.” 

Lord Penbury gave the reins a tremendous 
pull, and on the attempt to avoid the other 
cart the dog-cart swayed, crashed against the 
wall of Mr. Selworthy’s garden, and in another 
moment Lady Rose was lying on the road, 
Lord Penbury still holding on to the reins, 
flung on the opposite side, and the groom, 
heedless of a cut on his forehead, was at the 
horse’s head, hanging on for dear life, till his 
master had regained his feet; and going round 
to the place where Lady Rose lay, he cried 
out: 

“ Are you hurt, Rose? are you hurt? 
Oh! for goodness’ sake, speak !” 

But no answer came, and there was 
no sign of life or consciousness in the pros- 
trate figure by which Lord Penbury was 
kneeling. ; 





‘* Lady Penbury sank back in the chair” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PROPOSALS 


‘* Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes, 
Which after-hours give leisure to repent.” 
RICHARD III. 


“ Wuat has happened? Hessie! Hessie!” 

Mrs. Selworthy was watering mignonette 
in the square of garden before the win- 
dows, when Lord Penbury pushed open the 
little garden gate with Lady Rose in his 
arms. 

“We have had an accident,” he said. 
**Can some one here run for Dr. Walker ? ” 

Lord Penbury was in the little, narrow 
hall when Hessie met him. 

“‘ May I lay her down on a sofa some- 
where ?” he said, in a voice betraying anxiety 
and fear. 

Mrs. Selworthy, instead of doing what she 
was told, and despatching a messenger for 
Dr. Walker, was running to and fro in an 
aimless fashion, wringing her hands and 
calling aloud for James, or Tom, or Ellen 
the maid-servant. 

“Ts it—is it Lady Rosalind?” Hessie 
asked, when Lord Penbury had laid her on 
the sofa. 


“Yes. She was pitched out of my cart— 
worse luck. Has any one been sent for 
Walker ?” 


Hessie seemed the only person with any 
presence of mind. She took her garden 
hat from a peg in the hall, and ran herself 
to fetch the doctor. 

“Bring some water, can’t you?” Lord 
Penbury said. ‘There is a cut on her fore- 
head. Oh, for goodness sake, do some- 
thing.” 

“Ts she dead? Is she killed?” Mrs. Sel- 
worthy cried. “It is so awful. Is she 
dead ?” 

“No,” Lord Penbury said, “thank God. 
Has any one gone for Walker? Where is 
Mr. Selworthy ?” 

“‘ Qut at the other end of the parish. Oh, 
dear, I feel quite faint.” And Mrs. Sel- 
worthy put her hand to her side, and 
dropped helplessly into the nearest chair. 

“The stupid idiot!” Lord Penbury mur- 
mured. 

The maid Ellen now brought some water, 
and Lord Penbury, dipping a handkerchief 
in it, put it on the wound from which the 
blood trickled. 
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“Run to 
the Manor and bid Mrs. Penfold come here 
at once. 

** Yes, yes!” Mrs. Selworthy said. ‘“ How 


“ Here,” he said to the maid. 


slow you are! Oh, dear! oh, dear! To 
think of this happening at one’s very door, 
We will do all we can, my lord. I wish 
James were here. Oh! here come Hessie 
and Dr. Walker.” 

The doctor lost no time by asking ques- 
tions. He went up to the sofa, and knelt 
down by Lady Rosalind, and put his ear to 
her side. 

“Unloosen her dress,” he said _ to 
Hessie ; “unfasten her collar.” Then pre- 
sently, looking up at Lord Penbury’s anxious 
troubled face, Dr. Walker said: “I hope it 
is only a slight concussion of the brain, and 
nothing very serious.” 

“‘ Are you sure ?”’ 

Dr. Walker was silent, for Lady Rose just 
at this moment sighed and opened her eyes. 
They had a far away look in them as she 
murmured : “ Father, father, you must right 
the wrong. You must ‘i 

Then the white lids closed again, and Dr. 
Walker said: “This young lady must be 
kept perfectly quiet for a few days in a dark- 
ened room. I should like to carry her up- 
stairs, with your help, my lord.” 

*‘ Oh, dear!” Mrs. Selworthy began. ‘“ Our 
spare room is not ready. Hessie, Hessie, 
what is to be done ?” 

“Lady Rose can be taken to my room, 
mother. Oh, mother, pray don’t” —for 
Mrs. Selworthy was calling Ellen to come 
and help her to get the spare room 
ready, saying, “ Lady Rosalind must not 
be put into Hessie’s little room—a lady like 
her. I will do all I can, anything in my 
power, but this is a small humble house, 
and only two servants, and of course quite 
different from what Lady Rose was accus- 
tomed to.” 

«Can we remove her to the Manor?” 
Lord Penbury asked in an irritable voice. 
Mrs. Selworthy worried him by her feeble 
wailings and complaints. 

“No,” Dr. Walker said. 
risk to attempt it. In these accidents there 
is nothing like quiet. Come,” he said, turn- 
ing to Hessie, ‘‘ you seem to have your wits 
about you. Show us the way to your room 
at once.” 

When Lady Rose had been laid upon the 
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bed, she again opened her eyes, and spoke 
more connectedly. 

‘“My mother! Will you tell her?” 

“Yes. I will go to Clifton myself.” 

‘‘ Say I am coming as soon as I can.” 

“T will do all you wish.” 

And now to the great relief of Lord 
Penbury, he heard his mother’s voice down- 
stairs. y 

“T am glad you are come,” he said; 
“you will see everything is done for her. 
She must be kept very quiet.” 

‘* How did it happen?” his mother asked. 

“I scarcely know, the horse was very fresh. 
I have not driven him often, but I had him 
well in hand, it is a mercy it was no worse. 
But I can’t stop. I must be off to Clifton 
‘to tell her mother.” 

‘‘ Shall I go upstairs ? ” ad 

“Yes! yes! and get rid of Mrs. 
Selworthy if you can—she is enough to 
provoke a saint. Stupid woman! ” 

Lord Penbury went back to Hazeldene 
to snatch some luncheon before starting for 
‘Clifton. 

He was naturally beset with questions from 
his sisters, and answered them as patiently 
.as he could. 

“It is a pity you drove that new horse. 
Jenkins says he thought it a mistake,” Janet 
said. ‘The cart is very much battered, 
and will have to go to the coachmakers at 
Bristol, and of course you will sell the 
horse.” 

Lord Penbury made very little rejoinder 
to these remarks, till at last when Marcia 
said: “I wonder if there will be a mark left 
-on Rosalind’s forehead ? that will be a pity,” 
he pushed back his chair, saying, 

“You are a pair of Job’s comforters— 
Janet and Marcia. Just tell mother I may 
not return to-night, indeed, I don’t think 
there is a train to meet the main line at 
the junction.” 

As Lord Penbury was leaving the room, 
Bernard spoke for the first time in a low 
voice: “I hope it is true that she is not 
‘seriously hurt.” 

* Quite true,” Lord Penbury said care- 
lessly ; ‘‘ you need not distress yourself.” 

Bernard bit his lips, and said under his 
breath, “I suppose I have as good a right 
as any one to ask for her.” 

But Lord Penbury did not hear, or hear- 
ing took no notice of what Bernard said, 


but went off to the stables, and having 
examined the horse that had caused all the 
mischief and cursed his folly for putting him 
in harness, he ordered the groom to put a 
sober old cob into Mrs. Penbury’s low car- 
riage, and drove off to the station. 

Lady Penbury found the hotel at Clifton 
very comfortable. She had indeed every 
hope that she should persuade Rosalind 
to stay there ex pension. It would save so 
much trouble, and Lady Penbury hated 
trouble, and altogether it would be the best 
plan for the present. 

Lady Penbury was revolving all this in 
her mind after luncheon on the day on 
which she expected her daughter’s return, 
when one of the servants of the hotel came 
up with a card, on which Lady Penbury 
read the name of Sir William Henderson. 

*‘So kind of you to come,” she said, rising 
to greet him. ‘So very kind. Rosalind is 
away for a day. She went to Hazeldene, 
Lord Penbury’s place in Somersetshire, with 
some idea of looking for a house in that 
neighbourhood.” 

Sir. William Henderson’s face fell—he 
had come primed with his mission, having 
determined to try his fortune and offer 
Rosalind a home with her mother. 

He had come to the conclusion that if he 
could secure so charming a wife, he must do 
his best to receive the mother cheerfully, 
and he reasoned that the house was large 
enough, and he could easily apportion three 
or four rooms for Lady Penbury’s use in 
the west wing of Norrington Court. 

After a few more preliminary remarks as 
to the beauty of the season and the lovely 
tints the trees in the Leigh Woods, and the 
delightful situation of the hotel, Sir William 
asked : 

“When do you expect Lady Rosalind ? ” 

‘“‘ This evening in time for dinner. I was 
rather anxious at her taking the journey 
alone, no maid—and, you may hardly credit 
it, she insisted in going third class! Rose’s 
ideas are a little extraordinary. I tell 
her one would think we were absolute 
paupers.” 

Sir William hesitated no longer. 

“‘ My dear Lady Penbury, I have come to 
ask your permission to pay my addresses to 
your daughter ; to lay all I possess at her feet 
to—to—relieve her by this means of all 
anxiety for the future—or any—” he seemed 
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to find it difficult to go on—“ or any regrets 
for the past.” 

Lady Penbury did not conceal her plea- 
sure. 

“I am sure, Sir William, you do my 
daughter great honour. It will be a comfort 
indeed to me to see her occupying a position 
she is, I may say, admirably fitted to ‘ill. 
You will pardon a mother’s partiality, but 
my Rosalind is a daughter of whom I may 
be justly proud.” 

Sir William could only assent to this with 
smiles and murmurs. “ Yes—indeed—yes— 
there can be no question of this.” 

Lady Penbury was not a conversational 
person. Her favourite topic was herself and 
her own affairs. She now rang the changes 
on her own shattered health and spirits and 
the terrible misfortunes which had overtaken 
her; and Rosalind’s perfections—although 
she deplored some of her eccentric notions— 
but Sir William would very soon be able to 
remove them. 

Tea was brought in, and Birkett was sent 
for, to be questioned as to the probable time 
of Lady Rosalind’s return. 

‘She ought to have telegraphed her train. 
It is too absurd her arriving at Bristol 
Station alone, unless Penbury comes with 
her—as perhaps he will.” 

‘“‘ Her ladyship said we were to expect her 
when we saw her,” Birkett replied in answer 
to Lady Penbury’s question. ‘“ She said she 
wished to be quite independent, and she 
should take a hansom and drive up from 
Bristol.” 

“ Dear me! What next? You may well 
look grave, Sir William. Really Rosalind 
does forget what is due to her position and 
rank.” 

Sir William began to get fidgetty. He 
had not bargained for this long ¢ée-a-téte 
with Lady Penbury, and he said he would 
take a stroll on the Down, and return to 
dine at seven o’clock, as Lady Penbury was 
so kind as to invite him to do so. 

But when Sir William made his appearance 
to take Lady Penbury down to the /adle 
d’héte, where places were reserved at the 
head of the table, he was disappointed to 
find Lady Rosalind was still absent. 

“Tam getting quite anxious,” Lady Pen- 
bury said. “ Rosalind is surely not coming 
by the latest train. Penbury must be coming 
with her. But Birkett has looked at the 
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train book, and the last train from the 
junction ought to be in by now.” 

And as she spoke Lord Penbury came into 
the room. 

“T thought you were kindly taking care 
of my daughter,” Lady Penbury said. 
** Where is she?” 

“ Rose is not coming till—till Thursday,” 
Lord Penbury said. 

* Not till Thursday! how very tiresome, 
particularly tiresome, as Sir William is here. 
I really think Rose might have been more 
considerate of my feelings.” 

The truth must come out sooner or later, 
Lord Penbury thought, so he said abruptly : 

“Rose has had a little accident, for which 
I am responsible.” 

Lady Penbury sank back in the chair from 
which she had risen to greet Lord Penbury. 
* Accident ! accident ! what has happened ? 
Sir William, get him to tell me what has 
happened.” 

“T will tell you,’ Lord Penbury said. 
‘‘ There is nothing very serious. The cart I 
was driving was unfortunately upset, and 
Rose was thrown out. She is being well 
taken care of.” 

** At your mother’s home?” 

** No, the accident happened near the 
home of Mr. Selworthy, a clergyman, and she 
was carried in there. My mother was with 
her when I left her, and I assure you every- 
thing is done for her comfort.” 

*‘What shall I do without her?” Lady 
Penbury said, helplessly. “And it has 
happened at such an unfortunate time. 
When Sir William Henderson has come to 
see Rosalind. Poor child! poor darling! 
Is she disfigured ?” 

“No, I hope not,” Lord Penbury said. 
“ There wasa slight cut on her forehead, but 
it was not deep. I need not tell you how I 
deplore what has happened, especially as I 
was driving a new, fresh, and rather spirited 
horse.” 

“Tt was a great risk,” Sir William said, 
“to ask a lady to drive behind a horse about 
which you had any doubt.” 

“1 know it,” Lord Penbury said, shortly. 
“T am quite ready to confess I was to 
blame—without being reminded of the fact.” 

“Well, well,” Sir William said, “ we alk 
do what we see cause to regret afterwards.” 

“A very trite observation,” Lord Penbury 
replied, and then no more was said. 
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Lady Penbury, it is true, kept up in a 
wailing undertone her fear about her dear 
Rosalind’s appearance. Would the scar, if 
scar there was, be covered by hair? Rose 
always disliked a fringe and turned back her 
hair; but of course if there was a scar, she 
would be obliged to cut a fringe, and it 
might be a positive improvement. 

Lord Penbury thought the dinner which 
he went through with Lady Penbury and Sir 
William would never come to an end. 

It was a relief when he was free to stroll 
out of the hotel to the slope of turf oppo- 
site which skirted the rocks above the river. 

He was soon joined by Sir William Hen- 
derson. He was the soul of good nature 
and kindliness, and as he put his arm within 
Lord Penbury’s, he said : 

“Perhaps you can guess what brought me 
here to-day, and if so, you may imagine how 
disappointed I am not to see Lady Rosa- 
lind;” and he added, “not only disap- 
pointed, but anxious. I don’t like those 
falls; one never knows what may be the 
extent of the mischief. But I am sorry if, 
by what I said, 1 seemed to imply that you 
were to blame for what has happened.” 

“TI am to blame,” Lord Penbury said. 
*¢You are quite right, but I don’t care to 
have it thrown in my face at every turn.” 

“‘My dear Penbury, do not be offended 
with me. I have, as you must know, a very 
deep interest in your cousin, and—well—I 
came to Clifton to ask her to be my wife. 
I don’t know what are my chances of suc- 
cess. Have you any ideas on the subject?” 

Lord Penbury had decidedly his own 
views about Rosalind, but he was not in- 
clined to be confidential on this matter with 
Sir William Henderson. 

“IT expect,” he said, “my cousin, if all 
goes well with her, will be able to see you in 
a few days, and then you can judge for 
yourself. Your kindness about the mort- 
gage ” 

“Don’t speak of that. If I am so for- 
tunate as to win Lady Rosalind’s favour that 
matter will be buried in oblivion. I told 
Lady Penbury why I had come to Clifton, 
and she was apparently much pleased.” 

“T daresay! You know, I suppose, that 
Rose intends to adopt, or whatever you may 
call it, these children: talks of having them 
to live with her.” 

Sir William. started. 





“You don’t say so. 


Oh, she would soon see that was impossible 
—quite impossible.” 

Lord Penbury threw away the end of his 
cigar, and said: “ Nothing is impossible to 
Rosalind, you'll find; when she sets her 
heart on it. If she thinks it is her business 
—her duty, if you like the word better—to 
take up with these children, she will do it.” 

‘One is blind, and the other an invalid 
with something wrong with her back,” Sir 
William exclaimed. ‘ And then there is that 
terrible person who came to the neighbour- 
hood with this tale of the past. Lady Rosa- 
lind could never have anything to do with 
her. The best course will be to ship them, 
all three, off to Australia again. I am quite 
ready to assist in this.” 

*T don’t think, Sir William, it is any use 
our discussing these matters without the 
person principally concerned. Rose will 
take her own line, and all we can say will 
have very little effect on her.” 

Sir William said: “ Very true, very true, 
but you know, Penbury, you may count on 
me as a friend, whatever happens.” And 
then Sir William, saying “I find it rather 
chilly,” turned back to the hotel, leaving 
Lord Penbury to his meditations. 

They were not very pleasant ones. He 
felt more uneasy about Rosalind than he 
cared to confess, and with the sort of vain 
regret, in which we all often indulge, he 
looked back on the events of the last few 
months, and wished there had been no fuss 
and no bother about the old lord and his 
affairs, and he wished he had, at any rate, 
not been the heir of the title, and all the 
complications it had brought about. 

Then he thought over Sir William Hender- 
son’s proposal to cut one of the tangles by 
marrying Lady Rosalind. 

Looking at it from every point of view but 
one, he thought it would be the best possible 
solution of the difficulty about the mortgage. 
Lady Rosalind would havea good home, and 
a good position. Sir William was one of the 
best of men. AA trifle old for Rose—to be 
sure; and dull, but generous and kindly, 
and ready to include the mother in the bar- 
gain he made with the daughter. 

“ Yes, looking at it from every point of 
view, it would be a most desirable marriage.” 
Yet there was the awkward feeling that all this 
settling of Rose’s affairs was quite useless 
until she had been consulted and given her 
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consent to the plan. The conclusion of the 
whole matter was that wild horses would not 
drag her into any scheme against her will, and 
if she did not choose to marry Sir William 
Henderson no power on earth could make 
her do it. 

“Has she ever been in love?” Lord 
Penbury asked himself. ‘She is so self-con- 
tained, and I confess I can’t make her out, 
except that I feel she has a strong will, and 
a determined way with her. How unlike my 
sisters—and dear little Hessie. Poor little 
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Hessie, how quick she was to-day to do the 
right thing in the panic. She is a dear little 
girl,” and as the vision of Hessie in her blue 
frock, with the harebells in her hat, rose 
before him Lord Penbury smiled, and re- 
peating “ She is a dear little girl,” he went 
on the Suspension bridge and watched the 
pleasure steamers with their lights at the 
prow, returning from Ilfracombe and Lynton, 
laden with many passengers who had enjoyed 
a long day’s sail in the calm weather of the 
late summer. 





THE REV. W. J. DAWSON AT HOME 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


ESIDES being one of the pulpit forces 
of Nonconformity, the Rev. W. J. 
Dawson is widely known by the 
work of his pen. Many 
young men who have not had an 
opportunity of hearing him preach 
are familiar with him through his 
books on “* The Making of Man- 
hood” and “The Threshold of , 
Manhood ;” readers of poetry re- 
member his ‘ Vision of Souls,” 
and students his hand-book to 
the greater poets of the century, 
“The Makers of Modern English.” 
“The Story of Hannah” is Mr. 
Dawson’s third attempt at fiction. 
Coming after “‘The Redemption 
of Edward Strahan” and “ London 
Idylls,” its development will be 
watched with much interest. 

Mr. Dawson’s house is plea- 
santly situated in Highbury Ter- 
race, and settling down for a chat 
in his cosy study, he tells me that 
he is a son of the manse; his 
father, also the Rev. “‘W. J.,” being 
for many yearsa Wesleyan minister. 
In the days of his ministry the Con- 
nexion passed through one of its 
most acute crises. He belonged 
to a school which has almost 
vanished. 

*‘ My father generally had what 
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THE STUDY 


travelling easy. The country, too, was in 
a great state of depression, owing to the 
burdens of the Crimean War; trade was bad, 
and the agricultural and mining districts 
suffered severely. Supplies were consequently 
affected, and the ministers found it a matter 
of difficulty to get a stipend at all. I do not 
think my father ever received more than £120 
a year.” 

This was not a very encouraging outlook 
for an ambitious young man, and I asked 
Mr. Dawson how he came to enter the 
ministry. 

“JT went to Kingswood School, Bath, 
when I was a little chap of just over eight,” 
said Mr. Dawson, “and spent six years there. 
‘They were, without doubt, the most miserable 
years of my existence. I don’t claim that I 
was a particularly good boy, but I certainly 
could not have been bad enough to merit all 
the thrashings I received.” 

One of Mr. Dawson’s most vivid recollec- 
tions of his schooldays was the thrashing he 
received from the governor for reading 
Byron. 

“ T had resisted many temptations in order 


to buy the book,” he said, * and I shall never 
forget him flinging it in the fire, and execut- 
ing a Pyrrhic war-dance with the poker whilst 
it burned. My first act was to demand com- 
pensation and buy another. 

“ T left Kingswood school at fourteen and 
spent two years at my father’s house in Corn- 
wall, A ‘study’ was fitted up for me and I 
varied my work by writing a little verse chiefly 
of the sere and yellow leaf, the canker and 
the grief order, and making sermons. It 
was a time of great revival. Religion has 
always been the dominant factor in Cornish 
life, and that period was a time of: great up- 
heaval. Some of the miners were superb 
orators. There was no suggestion of pre- 
paration in what they had to say. A big 
burly fellow would get up on the spur of the 
moment, and, as he unburdened himself, his 
eyes began to blaze, his body gradually 
arched forward, and he clenched his points 
by tremendous thuds of his fist in the palm of 
his left hand. He was convinced himself 
and the fervour of his conviction spread to 
his hearers. The people would sing and 
shout and cry. My first attempt at preaching 
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dates from this time of excitement. As a small 
boy wearing a jacket and turned-down collar I 
delivered a carefully written sermon in the 
village chapel at Quoit in Cornwall, on the 
vindication of the ways of Providence. I am 
afraid it was a somewhat immature and pre- 
cocious utterance, and the doctrinal passages 
produced some consternation. 

‘“‘ Being in this strong stream of religious 
life, my thoughts naturally turned towards 
the ministry, and after acting as a classical 
tutor for a short: time, I went to college at 
Didsbury.” 

** What method did you follow when you 
began to preach?” 

‘‘In those days I wrote and learned my 
sermons by heart. This I soon found was 
not the right system, and a failure of memory 
caused me to adopt other methods. I was 
preaching on Belshazzar’s feast, and relied for 
a quotation from Byron to give effect to my 
peroration, but at the eritical moment my 
memory played me false and I could not 
quote the lines. I burned my MS. straight- 
way and went to the other extreme, relying 
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upon such notes as I could get on a small 
sheet of paper. There is no better training- 
ground than village audiences. It needs 
more art than is supposed merely to keep 
them awake.” 

“How do you prepare your 
now?” 

“Tam always preparing them. All one 
sees, hears, and reads from week to week 
goes to make the sermon on Sunday. The 
more one discards the mere grind of 
mechanical preparation, and keeps the eye 
fresh by looking on the outside of things, 
the brighter and better will be his sermons. 
My own method is to make a draft of the 
morning sermon and let it shape itself fully 
in the pulpit ; by this means spontaneity is not 
lost, whilst I always write carefully for the even- 
ing, because I feel that an extempore preacher 
who stands up before the same congregation 
Sunday after Sunday and speaks on the 
same themes is almost certain to repeat his 
illustrations and use the same phrases. For 
week night services and occasional speeches 
I make no notes whatever. By setting 


sermons 
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spontaneity against prepared sermons I think 
the mind is safeguarded against becoming 
stereotyped.” 

** Do you believe in short sermons ? ” 

“No: I do not think three-quarters of 
an hour at all too long for a good sermon. 
Take Canon Liddon for instance. I have 
heard him preach an hour and a half, but 
his sermons could not be measured by time, 


only by interest. When he had finished 
XXV—18 


one was surprised to find that he had 
preached more than twenty minutes. He held 
his audience spell-bound; it saw what he 
described and grasped what he meant it to 
understand. When I was at City Road 
chapel J used-to go and hear him regularly. 
Owing to my own duties I could not get to 
the Cathedral until the choir were singing 
the anthem, and as he always attracted 
enormous congregations it was impossible to 
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In this new sphere of 
work Mr. Dawson has 
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HIGHBURY QUADRANT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


get a seat within hearing of his voice. So I 
wrote him telling him how much I: should 
value hearing his sermons, and he courteously 
provided me with a card of admittance to 
the choir. In my opinion he was a model 
preacher. Whilst I was at college no one 
taught me more of the true inwardness of 
preaching than Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of 
Manchester. I always read. Ruskin for an 
hour at one time ‘before I began to prepare 
my sermons. I often find that my most 
felicitous suggestions are derived from the 
books at the furthest possible remove from 
the theological and homiletic.” 

Mr. Dawson, it will be remembered, was 
originally in the Methodist Connexion and 
has preached or lectured in almost every 
town in England. Whilst at Glasgow it was 
borne in upon him what might be achieved 
by a settled ministry in a great centre. To 
his regret it was impossible for him to re- 
main in that field of work when the three 
years’ limit was up; and as he felt that, how- 


ever different it might be with others, the 


best that was in him could only be matured 
by a settled ministry, which would give him 
a chance of a continuous intellectual growth, 
he accepted, after much serious deliberation, 
a call to the Highbury Quadrant Congrege- 
tional Church, London. 





been avery busy and 
singularly successful pas- 
tor. The seating capacity 
of Highbury Quadrant 
church, large as it was 
when he first came to it, 
has had to be increased 
by means of galleries, and 
at the present moment 
1500 people can be ac- 
commodated. In addi- 
tion to this chairs have 
often to be placed in the 
aisles. Mr. Dawson makes 
: a great point of music. 
‘ He finds his congrega- 
| tion enjoys a good solo, 
and once a month after 
the evening service there 
is a musical half-hour. On 
these occasions it is com- 
mon for the church to 
be so crowded that con- 
siderable numbers are turned away. The 
nature of the service may be judged by one 
of the recent programmes, which consisted 
of selections from Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater.” 

“This,” said Mr. Dawson, “‘had an acci- 
dental origin. When Gounod died I touched 
upon his death in my sermon, and announced 
that after the service there would be some 
Gounod music, and I invited those who 
could to remain. To my surprise, not a 
soul left; I took the hint, and made the 
innovation the forerunner of a now estab- 
lished and much looked-for appendix to our 
service once in each month. On another 
Sunday evening we have a social hour in the 
lecture-room after service, at which two or 
three solos are rendered. Many strangers 
come to this gathering. It is a great delight 
to find the room full, and I fe tg to 
give a personal welcome all round. I have 
also an audience in the West End of London 
who, by means of an electrophone, are able 
to take part in our service although it is held 
five miles away.” 

This recent growth of church worship will 
be of particular interest to our invalid 
readers who feel their inability to take part 
in public service one of their sorest trials. 
Some day the electrophone may become to 
them what the telephone already is to the 
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THE REV. W. J. DAWSON AT HOME 


commercial world. More than once the con- 
gregation at the other end of the electro- 
phone in Gerrard Street has been composed 
of men famous in statesmanship and society, 
and they have not failed to contribute to the 
collection. 

“Do you think,” I asked Mr. Dawson, 
“that fewer people, particularly young people, 
go to church naw than formerly ?” 

“TI do not know. I cannot complain 
myself; we are generally full. ‘There are 
more men in my congregation than women, 
and there are more young men than old 
men.” 

This opened the way for Mr. Dawson’s 
views as to how young men should spend, 
not only their week-day leisure but their 
Sundays. He has, by his writings in the 
press and in his books, endeavoured to 
encourage an intellectual and spiritual life in 
young people; and his wide experience in 
every part of England has given him an in- 
sight into their temptations and trials under 
varied social conditions, which makes his 
advice of more than usual value. 

“IT like young men to have ambitions. 
They may not always reach what they aim 
at, but if they have a definite object a certain 
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Measure of success is almost sure to be 


theirs. But let them take some subject and 
master it. No good comes from desultori- 
ness. ‘To be cultured, Goethe once said a 


man should hear fine music, read a great 
book, or look at a beautiful picture each day. 
There are opportunities to do this on every 
hand. I should like to see the National 
Gallery opened in the evenings for the benefit 
of those who cannot go in the daytime. ‘The 
rooms could be lighted by electricity, and the 
danger to the pictures from gas or fire be 
overcome by this means.” 

** Do you believe in Sunday cycling ? ” 

“ T am often asked that question, and my 
reply is ‘I do not object to your taking your 
machine and pedalling twenty or thirty miles. 
But there is a church at your journey’s end ; 
are you going to it? or do vou intend to 
return in time to attend service near your 
own home? If so, go for a ride.’ Cycling 
is a very fine exercise for City youths and 
men who work many hours each day all the 
week round in a vitiated atmosphere ; and I 
see no harm in any one so situated using a 
part of his Sunday to keep up his physical 
strength and refresh his weary brain.” 

Mr. Dawson confesses to a liking for 
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cycling himself, although his duties do not 
leave him much time free for riding. 

“‘ Yes, I enjoy a ride keenly. When I had 
my first circuit I used to visit the villages 
on one of the old-fashioned boneshakers, 
and I often preached with half a pound of 
mud on my clothes. Bicycles were in their 
infancy then, and I was looked upon as an 
adventurous sort of person. When I have 
found myself lying in a ditch with my machine 
on the top of me, I sometimes used to think 
that no other minister had had so many 
spills as myself. I never mind a hilly road, 
it generally means fine scenery, and there 
is a delight in rushing down a hill which fully 
compensates for climbing it. Mrs. Dawson 
sometimes cycles with me. We spent one 
holiday touring in the Highlands on a tandem, 
and very delightful we foundit. By all means 
let cycling be encouraged.” 

‘“‘ How did literature come to be engrafted 
on to your clerical calling ?” 

“ T think I must always have been predis- 
posed to poetry. What first impressed me in 
the Bible was the poetry of the Book of Job. 


I tried my hand at versifying when I was 
sixteen, and later on, when I had got together 
a sufficient collection, I took them to a Lon- 
don publisher, dreaming of the fame which 
was to come to me from an appreciative pub- 
lic. Ihanded over my MS.and £45. That 
publisher was a human spider, I an innocent 
fly, and his dingy room the fatal web, for I did 
not see my money again, and the book never 
sold. My first venture in poetry which sold 
well was “ A Vision of Souls.” Four years 
afterwards I tried my hand at a story, “ The 
Redemption of Edward Strahan.” It is the 
only novel of mine yet published, and when it 
appeared had the good fortune to attract Mr. 
Gladstone’s attention, who, with his usual 
generosity, wrote to express the pleasure he 
had derived from reading it. But I am very 
conscious of its defects. For a work of fiction, 
the social theories are too prominent and the 
story too attenuated. In ‘London Idylls,’ 
I have endeavoured after a more artistic 
utterance.” 

“You think a novelist may be a great 
power for good, I presume ?” 
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** Decidedly. Fiction is welcomed where 
nothing else finds admission. It was with 
the desire to get the largest possible audi- 
ence, and in the hope of finding my fullest 
and best means of expression, that I under- 
took to write the ‘Story of Hannah,’ which 
your Editor urged upon me. I may say that 
whilst holiday making in Switzerland I also 
received much_ encouragement from Dr. 
Conan Doyle.” 

“ Are there any reminiscences of your 
boyhood in it?” 

“ Much of it is quite true,” said Mr. 
Dawson, cautiously, “and much imagin- 
ary.” 

The going to school and parting on the 
platform between father and son which cul- 
minates in the latter noticing for the first 
time that his father looked as lonely as he 
himself felt, is fresh in the memories of the 
readers of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, and they 
must have been touched byit. I recalled it 
to Mr. Dawson, and remembering what he 
had told me of his father’s life in Cornwall, 
asked him whether this part was not auto- 
biographical. 

“Ah yes;” and the pathos of his voice 
showed he was living through it again. “I 
was that boy, and I remember as though it 
were yesterday, seeing my father start upon 
his trudge home.” 

The metropolis has made a deep impres- 
sion on Mr. Dawson’s mind. ‘ Gradually,” 
he says in the proem to his ‘ Idylls,’ the en- 
chantment of the City has drawn me closer, 
until at last the heart-beat of London has 
grown motherly to me.” He feels that ‘in 
this City there are more and deeper tragedies 
of love, heroism, sacrifice, hate and crime 
transacted in a month than elsewhere on any 
segment of the earth’s round in a year or 
century.” And Mr. Dawson thinks that 
from this ever-growing centre of all the vir- 
tues and all the vices, the next great poet 
will draw what man has never drawn before. 
Three living poets specially appeal to Mr. 
Dawson—John Davidson, Mrs. Meynell, and 
Francis Thompson. “This latter writer,” said 
Mr. Dawson, as he took a pretty volume of 
poems from his bookshelf, “has done splendid 
work. Mrs. Meynell’s work is exquisite, but 
Davidson has the most genuine inspiration. 
He and Thompson, among the younger poets, 
have the deepest wells, from which some- 
thing may be expected ; the work of the other 
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poets comes in jets and trickles, and often 
with a strong suspicion of the pump. 

“Wordsworth and Keats are the poets of 
my later reading, whilst Robert Browning 
has always given me the most intellectual 
impulse. I always rank Carlyle and Ruskin 
also with the great poets, by virtue of the 
extraordinary impulse they supply to the 
imagination.” 

*‘ What about the fictionists ? ” 

“If you have not read ‘Great Expecta- 
tions’ recently, read it, and I think you 
must agree with me that no living novelist 
is the eighth part of Dickens, but of present- 
day writers Meredith and Stevenson, as 
masters of style, especially the latter, have 
given me infinite delight. Thomas Hardy 
at his best, quite apart from style, I look 
upon as perhaps the greatest of all living 
novelists. ‘The Return of the Native’ is a 
book I have read many times. No one gets 
at the facts of elemental human nature 
so surely. But his errors in taste and 
spirit, his inability to imagine a_ normal 
woman, his idea that the world is but a mix- 
ture of vice, misery and faithlessness, and his 
later developments are to be much depre- 
cated. As Turner re-arranged nature, the 
novelist should re-arrange life, so that only the 
elements which go to make his work a 
perfect piece of art are included. Hardy 
did this in his former creations, but now his 
pictures seem to me out of perspective.” 

Mr. Dawson takes a keen interest in Art, 
and mentioned Tissot’s pictures illustrating 
the ‘“ Life of Christ,” which are to be ex- 
hibited in Bond Street, as works of great 
beauty. Commenting on the marked dearth 
of painters who put religious scenes on their 
canvas, Mr. Dawson remarked that there was 
very little religious spirit in Art just now, 
but that the man who can re-state the life of 
Christ with his brush as Tissot has done, 
will make an everlasting name. 

The word Mondayish is well understood 
in clerical homes as summing up the state of 
fatigue which follows a hard Sunday. Mr. 
Dawson finds the best means of recuperating 
himself is to spend his day in the open air, 
and during his rambles he feels free to 
indulge his artistic instinct in a_pleasur- 
able hunt for pictures and objects of verti, 
and he has succeeded in collecting some 
delightful pictures in oils and water-colours, 
including some fine Cecil Lawsons, a reputed 
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Titian, and several excellent specimens of 
the Dutch masters. He has also been 
singularly fortunate in his search after oak 
furniture, and with much good taste and 
judgment he has beautified his house in an 
antique style, where others less persevering 
and discriminating would have rushed to the 
modern upholsterer. For instance, his dining- 
room is decorated with choice oak panel- 
ling, which looks as if it had been origin- 
ally used in some old church. One piece 
bears the initials H. B., 1719. The panel- 
ling is surmounted by a beautifully carved 
oak cornice. The fine specimens of furni- 
ture in the same wood which adorn every 
corner of the house, Mr. Dawson told me 
were picked up in the bye-ways of London, 
whilst wandering aimlessly about to brace 
himself up for the coming week. Each find 
must have been a tonic in itself to a collector 
who values his treasures all the more because 
he has unearthed them. 

“Tf people only knew it,” he remarked, 
“it costs no more to get beautiful things 
than ugly ones—except trouble. Visitors 
often credit me with having spent fabulous 
sums on my house. Nothing of the kind. 
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I am relatively a poor man, with many heavy 
demands upon my purse, and they would 
stare if I told them how little some of my 
furniture really cost. But I have taken 
pains, made a hobby of it, and ‘ blessed is 
the man who has a hobby,’ you know. 
Perhaps it is all the result of reading Ruskin. 
At all events, I thoroughly agree with 
Ruskin’s theory that a house ought to be 
individual, and reflect the character of its 
tenant.” 

Mr. Dawson’s house is certainly character- 
istic of the man. An impressionist view 
gathered during a short talk shc~rs him to be 
essentially a man of muscle. His deep broad 
brow, black curly hair, and athletic build, all 
tell of strength. ‘There is muscle, too, in the 
pitch of his voice, muscle in his aims, muscle 
in his method, muscle in the work he has done 
and is doing. And in the right application 
of his strength is to be found the secret of 
his success. No doubt his influence with 
young men lies in the happy blending 
of muscular power with a keen sym- 
pathy, and he has that dash of courage 
which prompts him to put his powers to the 
fullest test. 





SUNDAY AT A CINQUE 


PORT 


By W. V. TAYLOR 


LTHOUGH it was mid-November 
there were still two red roses ona 
child’s grave on the steep hill-side ; 
on other unforgotten plots the 

summer seemed lingering in marigolds and 
chrysanthemums. Up here in the church- 
yard it was fresh and pleasant in spite of the 
dull grey sky which deadened the view of 
coast and sea. One looked over the roofs 
of the little town at the foot of the hill, and 
the French coast should have been visible ; 
but there was only a waste of jade-coloured 
water spotted with passing ships, a curving 
sweep of shore punctuated with martello towers, 
a stretch of wet green meadow between the 
sea-wall and the town, and, closer still, a 
bleak tangle of leafless tree-tops blurred with 
grey chimney-smoke. It seemed hard to 
believe that this dull, huddled township, still 


dripping with the morning’s rain, was one of 
the old Cinque Ports of English story; that 
it once had its mint, its harbour, its quays, 
its war-ships and merchant-craft ; that time 
was when on a bright morning some cabin- 
boy may have sculled his boat over the image 
of this grey old church reflected in water at 
the foot of the slope. 

As I wandered around all that remained 
of a “sumtyme faire abbey,” I noted the 
sturdiness and stiffness of the eastern but- 
tresses of the church, and the deeply recessed 
arch and banded shafts of the beautiful 
Norman portal in the western wall of the 
north transept ; but the most notable feature 
of the building was the massive tapering 
round-tower of ancient rubble-work, which 
had been built into the angle formed by the 
transept and the nave. 


To look at it one 
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would suppose it older than history, and, of 
course, there is no record of its construction, 
its date, or its purpose. It is impossible to 
accept the odd conjecture that some wander- 
ing ecclesiastic, half architect, half missionary, 
fresh from Glendalough or the Rock of 
Cashel, had endeavoured to build himself a 
miniature Ireland in this nook of the Kentish 
coast. On the other hand, who can commit 
his faith to the still wilder supposition that 
we have here a relic of the sun-worship of 
the immemorial Pheenicians? For my own 
part, I was content to take it as the pathetic 
human labour of an age whose works have 
outlived its traditions. 

The bells began as I turned to read the 
inscriptions over the dead of yesterday. How 
quickly the memorials of many of them had 
weathered into illegibility in the sun, rain, 
and keen salt air. The sand-stone hour- 
glass and the scythe of Time had, in most 
cases, crumbled and flaked off and dropped 
into the oblivious grass beneath. Sometimes 
the chubby cherub faces were hardly to be 
traced. ‘The shapes of many of the tomb- 
stones were strange ; there was room to fancy 
that at one time it had been the fashion to 
imitate in stone the old Egyptian mummy- 
cases. 

From the inscriptions, one perceived that 
the children of the old Cinque Port had 
wandered far from home. One had died at 


Cape Verde, one at Bushire. A little child, 
a month old, had been laid to rest far away 
at St. Kit’s ; the mother, six weeks later, had 
died at sea; and the last words of this story 
had almost been erased by the black and 
green stains of the weather. One felt “the 
sense of tears in mortal things.” 

Here, too, close beside the western tower, 
reposed the remains of a rememberable man, 
who had reached his ninety-second year, and 
who had passed away, perchance on such a 
grey Sunday morning as this, on the 16th of 
February, 1834. According to the legend 
on his monument, “ This Lionel Lukin was 
the first who built a life-boat, and was the 
original inventor of that principle of safety, 
by which many lives and much property have 
been preserved from shipwreck. And he 
obtained for it the King’s patent in the year 
1936." 

A pattering of feet drew my attention, and 
I saw the school-children entering the south 
porch and ascending the steep flight of steps 
below the chamber in which the civic fathers 
held council a century ago. This was followed 
by a firm, steady tramp; and a detachment, 
in various uniforms, from the School of 
Musketry filed through the Norman portal 
into the north transept. When I entered I 
found that they had taken their seats beneath 
the ancient helmet which, doubtless, was 
worn by some fighting-man of the Middle 
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Ages—possibly by the nameless good knight, 
“a person of small stature,” whose effigy 
once occupied the cusped arch which still 
marks a thirteenth century mural tomb in 
the transept. There was a fairly large con- 
gregation, but, leaving out the military, it 
seemed to consist mainly of women, girls, 
and school-children. As I was shown to a 
seat, I could not fail to notice the curious 
resemblance which the little sea-port church 
bore to the great cathedral at Canterbury. 
The choir stands nine steps higher than the 
nave, and the dais, or foot-place, of the altar 
is yet again three steps higher than the choir. 
Whether or not the medizval architect in- 
tended to symbolise the twelve apostles 
leading the faithful up to Christ, the effect 
of this marked ascent is very striking and 
suggestive ; and it harmonises singularly with 
the scheme of the arches in the nave, which 
are treated with greater beauty and richness 
of detail as they approach the sanctuary. 
Was William the Englishman, who had com- 
pleted the choir and east end of Canterbury 
after the great fire, summoned by Cardinal 
Langton to reproduce the great church in little 
here on the spot where Becket’s murderers 
landed on their bloody mission—here a short 
gallop from the fortress, where “in the 
winter night, with candles extinguished, and 
not even seeing each other’s faces,” they 
planned the details of the murder? It all 


seemed likely enough, and the recollection 
of those old days and evil doings mingled 
strangely with the familiar service from which, 
I fear, the mind was too persistently distracted 
by thick-coming fancies and vain notions 
suggested by the new surroundings. 

How could one help it? Out at sea the 
ships were passing up and down Channel. 
The faint sound of our bells had reached 
them, and doubtless in more than one cabin 
or saloon some captain or chaplain was 
reading the very words to which I was but 
half listening. What a thought it is—and 
yet how rarely it visits us—that at the same 
hour on a Sunday morning thousands of 
men and women and little children are 
almost unconsciously brought into one great 
communion of common worship ; and, as the 
earth rolls eastward, are, as it were, ruling 
the planet from arctic to antarctic circle with 
countless meridians of prayer and praise. 
The very psalm we were reciting caught up 
the same thought : 


‘* All nations whom Thou hast made shall come and 

worship Thee, O Lord; and shall glorify Thy name. 

For Thou art great, and doest wondrous things ; Thou 
art God alone.” 


Then as I thought of Sunday morning at 
sea, and in foreign countries, in French 
villages and cities, in African mission sta- 
tions, in islands beneath or beyond the 
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SUNDAY AT A CINQUE PORT 


tropics, my fancy flew off at a tangent to the 
curious old Flemish chest, bound in richly 
worked iron, which stands in the south 
transept, and which, it is thought, was one 
of the treasure chests of the ill-fated Ar- 
mada. On Sunday, July 28, 1588, the 
Armada lay anchored in Calais Roads and 
the fate of England was in the balance. 
How were the good folk of the old Cinque 
Port engaged that morning—praying here 
as we were to-day, or gazing seaward with 
anxious faces and discussing the chances of 
the fight? It was about midnight on 
Sunday that the English fire-ships were 
lighted and sent adrift in the midst of the 
Spanish fleet. 

Once again the words of the psalm arrested 
my vagrant attention : 
‘* Like unto them that are wounded and lie in the grave; 

who are out of remembrance... . 


Dost Thou these wonders among the dead; or shall 
the dead rise up and praise Thee?” 


And as the verses were chanted in the pleas- 


-antly mingled voices of living women and 
-children—for these were the most audible— 


it seemed to me that I could see down 
through the pavement before the altar into 
the great crypt beneath, and could discern 
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the vast bleached stack of human bones, and 
the holes and gashes in the rows of skulls 
ranged on the shelves on either side of the 
massive portal, 


‘« Like unto them who are wounded and lie in the grave; 
who are out of remembrance !" 


Seven thousand of them, it is estimated ; 
slain in some disastrous forgotten battle 
between Celt and Saxon in the unrecorded 
past ; left to the wild creatures and the 
weather, the beating of the rain and perhaps 
the wash of the sea, till pious hands gathered 
them beneath God’s roof; placed here at 
last under the altar in a seemly pile some 
five-and-twenty feet long, eight feet high 
and six and a half feet thick. As to the 
fate which befell them there seems to be no 
room for doubt. They were all full-grown 
men—save for two boys; and one can still 
see on the polished skulls the cleft made by 
sword, axe, or spear, the notch of the arrow, 
the hole of the sling-stone. A Roman head 
or two among them, suggestively enough ; 
but no women! Obviously we have not 
here the mere wrecks of the peaceful grave- 
yards, 


‘‘ Who are out of remembrance” ! 





(From a photograph by F. Frith & Co., Limited, Reigate) 
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Custom, I suppose, has long since di- 
vested these mysterious remains of all their 
strange suggestiven ess, just as it has reduced 
to commonplaceness the antique round- 
tower and the symbolism of the arches and 
the twelve rising steps in the choir; but for 
my own part I was haunted by a half-re- 
membered text which I found afterwards : 


‘* And when he had opened the fifth seal, I saw under 
the altar the souls of them that were slain.” 


In such circumstances it seemed to 
me only natural that I should expect a 
sermon very different from what one 
hears in a country church. Every stone 
in the building, the very air, appeared to 
breathe a homily. The fault, I conclude, 
must have been in myself and my unre- 
strained fancies, and probably the sermon 
was all that the congregation needed, but 
somehow it made no appeal to me. During 
the delivery of it my thoughts—I blush to 
confess it—were busy with the old builder 
of church and tower, with the passing ships, 
with the ruffian knights riding along. the 
old Roman road to Canterbury, with the 


seven thousand who fell in the great un- 
known battle, with the galleys and curious. 
craft which sailed where now green meadows 
stretch between the ruin-mounds of Lympne 
and the sea—with everything and anything 
but the message of the preacher. Still, 
however blameworthy they may have been, 
they helped to bring home to me more 


closely than ever before the words of the 


hymn which was sung: 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast 
And our eternal home. 
* % ~ a * 

A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone ; 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


Time, like an ever-rclling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


In the evening I stood by one of the 
martello towers on the beach watching the 
beacon at Dungeness and the red and white 
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TRIALS OF FAITH 


lights revolving across the Channel on Cape 
Gris-Nez. The wind blew fresh out of the 
darkness, and along the pebbly shore the 
breaking waves made that cheerless sound 
which has silenced so much tradition. It 
must have been along the coast beneath 
those red and white lights that, in the 
remote past of legend, men in the fishing 
villages were awakened at dead of night and 
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invisible passengers embarked on the fishing- 
boats for the island of souls, and as they 
landed on the edge of the sea where I now 
stood, mysterious voices were heard in the 
dark calling over the names of the new- 
comers. But these ghostly adventures 
must have befallen ages before the bones 
of the seven thousand lay bleaching on 
the shore. 





TRIALS 


OF 


FAITH * 


By THE REv. JOHN WATSON, M.A. 


ERSONS familiar with the Vatican 
will remember the little chapel of 
Nicholas V., which opens out of 
the Constantine saloon, and is a 

welcome refuge from the crowd of curious 
sightseers. Beyond quietness and the chas- 
tened light, its attraction is some of the 
finest work of Fra Angelico, which he must 
have done on his last visit to Rome, and not 
long before his death. He once described 
himself as a monk who painted for the love 
of God, and he was so lifted above this world 
that he refused the See of Florence. It 
strikes one that Angelico was indeed very 
meet for the Heavenly Kingdom when he 
made the walls of Pope Nicholas’ Chapel 
beautiful with the life of St. Stephen; and 
there was a fitness that his body should have 
been laid to rest in that church, S. Maria 
Sopra Minerva, whose name is a parable of the 
triumph of faith over learning. You cannot 
look on the face of the first Christian martyr 
without realising a soul separate from the 
strife of this present world and full of the 
peace of God. There is not a shadow of 
doubt or of questioning on the countenances 
of Angelico’s saints. ‘They are a picture of 
the age of Faith. 

Very different is the vast picture on the 
altar wall of the Sistine Chapel which was 
one of Michael Angelo’s most elaborate 
efforts, and has an awful fascination for 
one’s mind. The subject is the “‘ Last Judg- 
ment,” and plunges you at once into another 
world trom that in which Angelico lived and 

* Copyright 1896, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America, 


prayed and wrought. The scene is crowded 
with figures contending together in mortal 
conflict, or striving to make a vain ascent 
from hell. Devils seize the saints and at- 
tempt to pull them down, while angels come 
to their help. Above sits Christ in His 
majesty, beneath are the open horrors of hell. 
The dark and gloomy colours of the back- 
ground are made more ghastly by the white 
of unclothed bodies. Very slowly can you 
trace the details of the confused drama, very 
hardly can you discover the painter’s idea. It 
is a work of agony and mystery, the reflec- 
tion of a mind wrestling with the problem of 
life and history, of man and God, The sim- 
plicity of faith has departed and with it the 
serenity of the soul. Michael Angelo’s strenu- 
ous and forceful work belongs to the age of 
doubt. 

The parallel between the experience of the 
race and the individual is very complete, for 
he also has his age of faith, when it does 
not occur to him to question, and it is 
natural for him to believe. Across the 
troubled seas of manhood one looks back 
with wistful regret to the inland waters of 
childhood in whose calm clear surface were 
reflected the great mountains of God. We 
stand again by our mother’s knee, and in a 
picture-book, with linen pages, see St. Peter 
drawing his net full of fishes, and look up on 
a starry night to the place where heaven is, 
and try to keep awake till Santa Claus comes 
with his gifts. It is the age of wonder when 
the world is peopled with fairies, and our life 
with miracles; when every spoken word is 
true, and every prayer is to be answered at 
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God is good—if possible, better than 
our mother. Jesus is by our side, and the 
Holy Angels. Our sins are giants to be 
fought. We plan achievement in the days 
to come. Like plants that are protected 
from the storm, we are learning to believe 
before the storm of doubt bursts on us in 
the open, and our heads are beaten for a 
little to the ground. 

Certain favoured people are planted out 
by God’s hand in such sheltered corners of 
His garden that the wind sweeping over the 
waste of moorland never touches them, and 
the sun from all the airts is ever blessing 
them. With every year they know God better 
and are more firmly persuaded of His love. 
Jesus’ presence is more distinctly felt, and 
the prints of His feet grow clearer on the 
ways of life. For them the miraculous has 
no difficulties, since they have seen greater 
works than those in their own experience, 
and the mysteries of faith are the subject of 
their joyful meditation. Cross providences 
do not disturb their hearts, being only the 
signs of a Father’s love, and great sacrifices 
do not daunt them, being only the oppor- 
tunity for a new surrender to the Divine 
Will. They are the pure in heart who see 
God ; they are the meek who inherit the earth 
—who carry with them an atmosphere of 
caim, in whose eyes Heaven can be seen. 
They come down swiftly from the sunlit hill 
of youth like Angelico from Fiesole, and the 
ordinary affairs of life are illuminated for 
them, as the bare cells of San Marco glowed 
with his frescoes. They keep the child heart 
to the end unspoiled by the world, unvexed 
by doubts, in whose beautiful lives Christ is 
wonderfully commended. 

‘* Who but a Christian through all life 

That blessing may prolong ? 


Who, through the world's sad day of strife, 
Still chant his morning song ?” 


once. 


It is the will of our Father to deal after 
another fashion with many of his children, 
who may turn out to be the strongest of the 
family in the day of their full manhood. 
Like their Elder Brother they are carried away 
into the wilderness and are tempted, some 
for long seasons, some for short, some once 
only, some at intervals all their life. One 
has no measure of comparison for the trials 
of life, but for souls of delicate temper none 
is more fiery than the trying of faith. -For 
it is faith which reinforces us in the sore 
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straits of life, and ministers to us our chief 
consolations. It assures us of the love of 
God, of the life beyond the grave, of the 
victory over this present world, of the crown 
that shall be given to the soul; with the spell 
of faith so many afflictions are made light, so 
many are made acceptable; heaven opens 
above our head, this life is shot through with 
light. It matters little how rough be the 
road so long as it stretches before us with 
some home at its end, or how keen be the 
wind if the sun be shining. When the track 
is lost on the hill and the night falls, then 
one may be excused if his heart fails also, and 
he is for a space tempted to despair. 

Various circumstances put faith on her 
trial, and one of the most common is the 
shattering of a hereditary creed. Very few 
people indeed begin their religious life with 
an open mind, going out each one to find 
the new world for himself; and possessing 
it in his own right. He rather succeeds to 
an estate which some ancestor has won and 
bequeathed to following generations. Our 
opinions both in religion and politics are 
largely an entail, so that we believe as our 
fathers believed with considerable comfort 
and assurance. If no one attacks this creed 
we may be left in possession all our days and 
be spared many perplexing questions. But 
it is well to remember that the title to a 
hereditary creed is very precarious and that 
our security may be roughly shaken. A 
single sentence in a strange book has roused 
the critical faculty and left the soul without 
a spiritual roof above its head. When sus- 
picion is once aroused there is no honest or 
safe escape from the trial. One must go to 
the bottom of the matter: one cannot rest 
till he has verified his creed. It is the most 
anxious work to which a man can put his 
hand, but it has only to be done once and 
what remains is his own for ever. 

Another trial of faith is rather physical than 
spiritual, but is not to be despised on that 
account. Quite suddenly bright and courage- 
ous persons fall into gloom and sadness of 
heart from which they can hardly be raised. 
They are haunted by presentiments of calam- 
ity, they are assailed by evil thoughts, they 
consider themselves forsaken of God, they 
despair of goodness. Very likely the cause 
is physical, and the first medicine ought to be 
that given to the prophet Elijah by the angel. 
But the pain is of the soul and must be 
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A DAY IN PALESTINE 


assuaged by spiritual remedies. The best of 
them all is to forget one’s self and to think 
of God. Looking within only depresses, 
looking out is sure to cheer. The strenuous 
effort to escape from self and rest in God 
reacts with tonic effect on the soul, bracing 
and restoring its lost energies, filling it with 
peace and joy. 

A third trial of faith comes from the 
wilful treachery of a friend in whom we 
have trusted, and this one cuts to the 
quick. No argument against Christianity, 
no failure of the body, is so apt to 
blast our faith in God and men as the kiss 
of Judas Iscariot. It is a bitter experience 
and seems to sweep away all our sweet illu- 
sions—leaving us without a friend to rely 
upon, or a hope to cherish. Life is poisoned 
through all its veins and breeds .suspicion, 
revenge, uncharitableness. Nothing can save 
us in such circumstances from cynicism and 
scepticism, except a supreme rally of charity 
which shall recall the immense goodness that 
we have all seen and tasted, which shall cast 
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out the remembrance of Judas with the love 
of John. 

The trials of faith are innumerable, but 
their effect ought to be one to clarify, 
strengthen, and settle. Surely it is good to 
learn that the object of faith is not the Bible, 
nor creeds, nor ourselves, nor our neighbours, 
but God Himself and Jesus His Son. It is not 
the Bible which proves Jesus, but Jesus that 
proves the Bible. If dogmas have often been 
unreasonable, Jesus Himself has commétnded 
Himself to every man’s mind, Our feelings 
may run up or down, God’s love remaineth. 
Men may fall beneath themselves, God is 
true, When faith is gathered in and con- 
centrated on the Eternal, it cannot be shaken. 
With every day’s fellowship, every day’s obe- 
dience, every day’s knowledge, it strikes its 
roots deeper in God. It is exceilent to say, 
** God of our fathers,” and to have one’s piety 
linked to the past, but it is best to say ‘‘ my 
God,” and to possess a faith that is unassail- 
able because it has been won by our own 
hand and is part of our own soul. 





A DAY IN PALESTINE 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


THE Bible Stu- 
dent in Pales- 
tine daily sees 
sights which re- 
call the words 
of the Bible. 
Not only has 
he before him 
the objects 
which the Bible 
writers des- 
cribe, but he 
also the 
very peculiari- 
ties which the 
Bible emphasi- 
ses. This is 
one of his most 
delightful expe- 
riences, and it 
gives him a new insight into the genius of the 
Bible. He can better understand why it is so 


sees 
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popular, and why its words can be translated 
into all languages. The sacred writers are no 
experts or specialists for the few, but teachers 
of all mankind. Their aim is to allure men 
into the Temple of Truth through the gate 
that is called Beautiful. Their favourite 
metaphors share the vividness of their sunny 
clime. Nature became a sacred book, anda 
sort of secondary Bible, or at least a living and 
ever present commentary on and reminder 
of the Bible. Travel in Palestine thus 
reveals the homeliness, the abundance, the 
popularity, and the serviceableness of Bible 
illustrations, especially of those used by 
Christ. Evidently His aim was to clothe 
the commonest objects with sacred associa- 
tions, and thus to make the familiar new. 
Nearly all His similes are taken from the 
open air and country life, while the apostle 
Paul borrowed his from city life. Christ 
seems to have had no partiality for cities : 
for, though He often taught in cities, He 
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never slept in a city, so far as we know. A 
knowledge of Palestine thus sheds a strong 
light on the intellectual habits and methods 
of the great Teacher. “Like the material 
creation, like the sacred history, the Holy 
Land is itself a page in the records of reve- 
lation.” 

I shall weave into one narrative some 
Bible illustrations which might any day 
come under the eye of the pilgrim. The 
untravelled reader may thus enjoy some of 
the best uses of travel in Bible Lands. It 
matters little where we start, as the whole 
country is a Biblical Museum. Before we 
take to the saddle, let us begin with our 
native muleteer. His dress is just the dress 
of a Syrian peasant in the time of Christ ; 
for the poor people still retain the antique 
mould. Our miuleteer’s only garment in 
fair weather is a bottomless sack, with three 
holes atop; one for his head, and two for 
his arms. As it is very wide, he wears 
round it a stout sash or leathern girdle. 
His only pocket—and it is an ample one— 
is formed by his shirt and sash. It is still 
called the “bosom.” What a distinct light 
even that throws upon many a Bible phrase! 
You see the bread-seller measuring the 
bread into the “bosom of the peasant, 
who literally ‘ unbosoms’ himself every 


time he eats ;” Moses put his hand into 
his bosom; the shepherd puts a wounded 
lamb into his bosom (Isaiah xl. 11) as a 
Scotch shepherd puts it into the corner 
of his plaid. The girdle is also a frequent 
Bible image. When he has to work or run, 
the man gathers up the ends of his loose 
skirt, and tucks them under his girdle, so 
that his legs are bared above the knee. 
“Gird up the loins of your minds,” says 
the apostle. Our muleteer in the plain of 
Jezreel was called Elias; and, as we were 
not sure about the best track, he at once 
girded up his loins and ran before us, 
exactly as his great namesake did—near the 
same spot—‘ when he ran before Ahab to 
the entrance of Jezreel ” (1 Kings xviii. 46). 
Our man carries with him a big overcoat of 
camel’s or goat’s hair, with grey and brown 
stripes. It is his coat by day, and his blanket 
or rather his bed by night. Hence the 
creditor was not allowed to keep it as a 
pledge over night (Exodus xxii. 26). At 
night, that muleteer, like the lad Jacob, will 
take a smooth stone for his pillow, draw the 
hood of his cloak over his head, and fall 
asleep in the open air. His thick head- 
dress will make his pillow soft enough. I 
was startled and delighted the first time I 
saw a peasant sleeping in this way: it was 
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A DAY IN 


as if Jacob at Bethel had been thrown on a 
screen by a magic lantern, under a strong 
lime-light. I had then before me two 
scriptural illustrations, for the peasant was 
sleeping upon a stone pillow under “ the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land” 
(Isaiah xxxii. 2). It was noon, and the day 
was extremely hot. I then felt that the 
scenes of the elder world were repeated 
under my eyes; and very keen was the 
pleasure of these first impressions. A friend 
long resident in Palestine informs me that 
these striped peasants’ cloaks are sometimes, 
like Christ’s, seamless, ‘‘ woven from the top 
throughout” (John xix. 23). If such a 
coat fell into the hands of a company of 
modern Palestinians, they would probably 
“cast lots for it;” for, as you may see 
in every market-place, they are inveterate 
gamblers. Our muleteer’s shoes have no 
heels, and are turned up at the top like a 
pair of skates. This fashion is probably 
taken from the ancient sandals which were 
bent upwards to protect the toes. Even 
these poor shoes offer welcome aids to the 
exegete. ‘Rams’ skins dyed red” were 
among the coverings of the tabernacle. 
These shoes, or rather slippers, are of a 
flaming red; and if you consult our genial 
friend, Simon the tanner at Joppa, who has 
prepared theleather, he will take the enormous 
pipe out of his mouth, and explain to you 
that they are made of rams’ skins which he 
has dyed red. They kill the rams, but keep 
the ewes for breeding; and, moreover, the 
ram’s skin is tougher. Very likely now, as 
in the days of Moses, the red-dyed skin is 
from “ rams of the breed of Bashan,” which 
were brought in a drove into Jerusalem 
through the Sheep Gate yonder, which faces 
the East. Bashan was, and is, the great 
sheep-rearing district. ‘These slippers are 
thin, and stockings are unknown among the 
Arabs, and the road is hot and hard. Your 
muleteer, trudging by your side all day, will 
help you at night to understand the Bible 
phrase about “rest for the soles of your 
feet,” and also the custom of washing the 
travel-fevered feet. The poorest, however, 
like the prodigal son, are shoeless. When 
they have shoes, they are often carried in 
their hand, as if they were for ornament 
rather than for use. Sandals were common 
in Abraham’s day and in the Baptist’s ; for 
they both speak of the shoe-latchet. Sack- 
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cloth such as the muleteer wears, was a 
sign of mourning. That just means that 
the rich, when in affliction, wore the dress 
of the poor. John the Baptist is introduced 
to us in the garb of a peasant; like our 
muleteer, he had “his raiment of camel’s hair 
and a leathern girdle about his loins.” 
That muleteer, with his gaunt, swarthy, 
earnest face, and piercing eyes, might sit for 
the portrait of the Baptist or of El:jah. 
When your muleteer meets a friend on the 
road, he must fall on his neck, and kiss him 
on both cheeks, and perform many cere- 
monies, the most common of which is to 
touch with his hand, his heart, mouth, and 
forehead, thus intimating that his thoughts, 
feelings, and words are at his friend’s service. 
He has no idea of time, and the loitering 
irritates you. ‘Salute no man by the way ” 
is still a needful instruction when your 
message demands haste. 

You soon see that Palestine is a land of 
flowers. Botanists tell us that it has 2500 
different flowers, and that the Bible has 
over 500 botanical terms. Many of the 
fields are literally covered with scarlet, yellow, 
and blue ; and the wild flowers in them are 
thicker than the daisies in our summer 
meadows. The Eastern sun gives the 
colours a brightness they never have in our 
hazy clime. By gazing on the sun, as the 
poetess phrases it, they learn to imitate his 
shining. From the top of Mount Tabor, in 
April, the plain of Jezreel looks like a gaily- 
coloured Turkish carpet—such is the multi- 
tude of these beautiful children of spring 
and nurslings of the sky. The wild flowers 
are somehow localised, so that acres, and 
indeed miles, take their hue from a single 
flower. One often sees in the distance what 
seems to be a sown field; but when you 
reach it, you find that it has been appro- 
priated by a single wild flower of exquisite 
beauty. ‘If God so clothe the grass of the 
field”’—the grass is often literally covered 
as with a gay garment. Our Saviour likens 
the flowers to the state garments of King 
Solomon, in which, probably, the prevailing 
colours would be the royal scarlet and purple ; 
and such exactly are the prevailing colours of 
the most common flowers, anemones, tulips, 
poppies, hyacinths, crocuses, asphodels. 

Botanists bring forward several candidates 
for the honour of being Christ’s lilies of the 
field. Christ’s style of teaching inclines us 




















FLOWERS AND WATERFALLS OF PALESTINE 


to think that He would select the flowers 
most likely to attract attention by their 
colour and commonness. The crimson 
anemone is thus probably Christ’s flower. 
The wild tulips, however, and the poppies 
(very like our own) can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the anemone except by the 
botanist. ‘These three flowers are really the 
queens of the meadows of Palestine, and are 
very abundant at Nazareth, and around the 


mount where Christ bade His hearers ‘ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field,” or, as some 
would read it, “the crimson anemones.” 
One traveller suggests that these words 
might have been spoken when the children 
had given a bouquet of flowers to the 
preacher, as the children give flowers to their 
Rabbis at this very day. In many places 


the sheep must “feed among the lilies,” if 


they are to feed at all. 
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THE DOVES OF PALESTINE 


Being a land of flowers, Palestine is also 
in spring a land of perfume and of bees. 
Bees still swarm in the hill country of Judza, 
and specially in Samson’s district; and 
“ honey from the rock” isabundant. Honey- 
hunting is an industry among the Arabs. 
They often sell in Jerusalem jars of that wild 
honey on which John the Baptist fed in the 
wilderness. Some of the successful German 
colonists at Sarona near Jaffa, are bee- 

XXV—19 


farmers, and they are now establishing bee- 
farms among the hills of Judea. As they 
are also developing dairies, the land is again 
* flowing with milk and honey.” 

One of the peculiar sounds of Palestine, 
which the pilgrim is not likely to forget, is 
the grumbling and grunting of the toilsome 
handmill or quern. This sound is all the 
more impressive because there are few 
sounds in the village to drown it: there is 
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no hum of general industry, no Joud ringing 
laughter, ‘The voice of gladness has ceased. 
Grinding is woman’s work, and usually the 
work of fwo women, as it is hard work: 
«¢ Two women shall be grinding at the mill.” 
‘They sit like tailors at their work. Corn is 
ground and bread baked daily, and this fact 
gives fresh meaning to the petition, ‘ Give 
us day by day our daily bread.” Steam mills 
have now been introduced into Palestine— 
I saw three of them in Nazareth—so that 
ere long the words may be fulfilled, “ And 
the sound of a millstone shall be heard no 
more at all in thee.” Worn-out millstones 
are lying about. As there is a hole in them, 
it would be handy to fasten one to the neck 
of a dog that had to be drowned (Matt. 
xviii. 6), The phrase used there means a 
millstone driven by an ass. One often 
sees such millstones in Palestine; they are 
much heavier than handmills. Some writer 
—tLane, if I remember rightly—says that 
not long ago criminals were thrown into 
the Nile, with a millstone hung to their 
necks. 

Like Sarah, the Palestinian housewife 
still ‘*makes cakes upon the hearth” 
{Genesis xviii. 6), or on stones heated 
with a fire of grass “which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven” (Matt. 
vi. 30). She shows wonderful dexterity in 
turning them, lest they should be like 
Ephraim, “a cake not turned” (Hosea 
vil. 8)—raw dough on the one side, and 
burnt black on the other. 

Solitary farmhouses are found only in 
countries like our own, where life and 
property have been secure for ages. You 
will find no such houses in Palestine. 
Every native building there is like a fortress. 

The old Jewish customs, the phantoms of 
the past, still linger curiously in the land, 
even among the Gentiles. Before a new 
house is inhabited, the master sprinkles the 
door-posts with the blood of a lamb ; for the 
belief prevails everywhere that if this is not 
done one of the family must soon die. 
{Furrer’s Wanderungen durch das Heilige 
Land, p. 308.) 

Another German writer, Ninck (in his 
Auf Biblischen Pfaden), says that a sheep 
or a goat is slain when the foundation 
is laid, under the idea that if this is not 
done, some one will die in the house within 
a year. 
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Doughty, in his Arabia Deserta, informs us 
that the Arabs slay a ewe when a man-child 
is born. They also sprinkle blood upon the 
foundation of a new building; and in the 
name of God mark with the blood of a 
sacrifice the neck and flank of their favourite 
animals. Every such sacrifice they call a 
Kurbdan, that is, a gift toGod. It is the very 
word—Corban—used in Mark vii. 11. 
When, on September 26, 1892, the Jaffa Rail- 
way was opened for traffic in the presence of 
a distinguished company, three he-goats were 
slain as a Corban—that is the word used in 
the report. Every dwelling-house has a flat 
roof with a parapet or battlement, behind 
which the public crier makes his proclama- 
tions (Luke xii. 3). It has usually neither 
chimney nor windows, so that when anything 
is lost, a candle must be lighted even at mid- 
day (Luke xv. 8). As the broom is short, 
the sweeper must stoop low. ‘These flat roofs 
are the corn lofts and lumber rooms of the 
Fellahin. In such a place Rahab could 
easily hide Joshua’s two spies. I have seen 
people hide themselves there among their 
household stuff, that, like Ish-bosheth 
(2 Sam. iv. 5), they might get a sleep at noon. 
The white pigeons nestle among these dirty, 
broken pots on the roof. When they rise, 
their wings beneath are of a silver hue, while 
the sun makes the upper side of their wings 
like gold, ‘Though ye have lien among 
the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a 
dove covered with silver, and her feathers 
with yellow gold ” (Psalm Ixviii. 13). 

Ploughing is one of the great sights in 
Palestine in spring. You often see, as in 
Job’s day (Job i. 14), the oxen ploughing 
and the asses feeding beside them, while the 
cranes stand as sentries in swallow-tailed 
coats, displaying their long bright red trou- 
sers. Asses and camels sometimes plough, 
horses very rarely. The ox and the ass 
were in Moses’ day, as they are now, the 
two indispensable animals. Hence the 
Decalogue says, “ Thou shalt not covet his 
ox nor his ass.” In the large plains, like 
Jezreel, twelve yoke of oxen or more often 
follow each other (1 Kings xix. 19). The 
ploughing ox is often “ stiffnecked,” like 
Israel; but it is hard for it “ to kick against 
the pricks ” or sharp ox goads. The plougher 
puts his hand to the plough, which has only 
one handle. He seldom ventures to look 
back, as his plough is a rickety, dancing 
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INTERIOR OF A PALESTINIAN PEASANT'S HOUSE 


thing, and his two oxen are badly trained. 
He might easily beat a sword into a plough- 
share (Micah iv. 3); a little iron would be 
enough for such a slender plough-point. 
The plougher carries his plough on his 
shoulder ; if he left it in the field it would 
He also often carries his 
long firelock and wooden pipe, which he 
lays down at the end of the furrow. He is 
an extravagant smoker, and his pipe is two 
or three feet long. ‘The rich chief is pre- 
«ceded by his pipe-bearer. 

The land is very poorly cultivated, for the 
peasants are completely at the mercy of the 
tax-gatherers. They dare not reap their 
«crops till they. have arranged matters with 
ithese publicans. Sometimes they have to 
\pay nine-tenths instead of one-tenth. Some- 
itimes, when the peasants are obstinate, 
tthe crops rot on the ground. Whenever 
ithere is a dispute, the tax-gatherers and 
Bashi-Bazouks are billeted on the village, 
and eat up everything. ‘They regard the poor 
ifarmer as their milch cow. They often turn 
‘their horses into the standing grain to feed. 
I received these facts from one who has 
spent twenty-five years in the country. 
‘Laurence Oliphant assured me that the 
.doors:of the farmers’ houses were made so 
very low and narrow to prevent the tax- 
gathers from stabling their horses in the 


dwelling-houses. A friend once travelled 
through Philistia with the governor of Gaza. 
Many of the farmers prostrated themselves 
in the dust, imploring justice. ‘“ He looked 
for judgment, but behold oppression ; for 
righteousness, but behold a cry” (Isaiah 
v. 9). 

Not even the meanest thing in Palestine 
should be deemed uninteresting to the Bible 
student. In any corner of this harvest field 
he may fill his bosom with sheaves or glean- 
ings. I shall take an example from an 
unpromising quarter, and it will also show 
the difference between oriental and _ occi- 
dental ways. The dunghills are among the 
biggest and most ancient institutions in the 
land. Very often they hide the village from 
the approaching traveller. One of the gates 
of Jerusalem owed its name—the Dung 
gate—to the dunghill near it (Neh. iii. 14). 
In Bible Lands, as in Christ’s day, the 
gardens and orchards are manured (Luke 
xiii. 8), chiefly with doves’ dung (2 Kings 
vi. 25); but the fields are not manured. 
‘The solid part of cows’ dung is baked into 
cakes, dried in the sun, and used as fuel 
(Ezekiel iv. 15). Voltaire made sport of 
this passage in Ezekiel. He would not 
have done so, had he been in a Palestinian 
village. The rest of the dung, along with all 
sorts of refuse, is carried to the dunghill. 
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The strong sun soon absorbs all the mois- 
ture, and makes the dunghill as dry and 
odourless as a haystack. The high dunghlll 
thus becomes the Fellahin Rotenrow both in 
the literal and in the derived sense of the 
term. All the villagers in the evening 
betake themselves to the dunghill to enjoy 
the gentle zephyrs and the wide outlook. I 
have seen this done repeatedly in the Plain 
of the Philistines, and in the Plain of 
Jezreel. A homeless beggar would naturally 
seek shelter from sun and wind at the side 
of a dunghill (Psalm cxiii. 7). Dung in that 
land is worse than worthless : it is usually a 
hated incumbrance. Dr. Vartan of Naza- 
reth, a few years ago, paid £30 for the site 
of his dispensary, and £30 for removing the 
dunghill on it. Paul says of all competing 
things, “I do count them but dung, that I 
may win Christ” (Philippians iii. 8). We 
now see that that was an expression of utter- 
most depreciation. 

I shall give only one more example. 
Bovet spent one night as the guest of a 
villager near Bethel. The only light was 


from a saucer full of oil, in which a wick 
was swimming, the lighted end of which was 
kept from drowning by a little bit of wood. 
The saucer rested on a bushel turned upside 
down. (Little Turkish tables were originally 
upturned bushels.) Afterwards the same 
bushel was brought in, but not inverted this. 
time ; for it was filled with /edéan or curds. 
for supper. He noticed that (in Matthew v. 
15) it is “under ¢he bushel,” not @ bushel ;. 
for a peasant’s house has only one bushel, 
which is his one “lordly dish.” His one 
candle “ gives light to all that are in the 
house,” for a peasant’s house is but one 
small square room. Matthew wrote for 
Jews who understood all that; but Mark, 
who wrote for the Romans, explains as well 
as generalises. He says (in iv. 21), “ under 
the bushel or under the bed.” Luke, who 
addresses Greeks, says “in a secret place” 
(in xi. 33), and “ covereth it with a vessel” 
(in viii. 16). And Mark and Luke do not 
say that it gives light “to all that are in the 
house.” They had to think of many-roomed. 
town houses. 





THE STORY OF HANNAH 


By W. J. DAWSON, Avutuor or “ THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN,” 
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CHAPTER VII 
LITTLE PHIL 


T was not des- 
tined, however, 
that Sprague 
should lay his 
case before the 
minister on 
Monday, nor 
indeed for 
some weeks to 
come. When 
he came to the 
door on Mon- 
a day night Geor- 
gianna met 
him. There 
were a few whispered words, and he went 
slowly away. 





Of that time which now ensued it is- 
difficult to write calmly, even after all these 
years. Little Philip lay ill, and the house 
was filled with gloom. Mary and I went: 
about on tiptoe, playing lonely little games. 
in the top attic, more for the sake of having 
something to do than for any pleasure we 
took in them. In those days the study- 
door stood wide open for hours together, 
for the room was tenantless. It was in the 
bedroom behind the study that the whole 
life of the house centred. Night and day a 
fire burned there, and from the long-spouted 
kettle on the hob there rose a steam of' 
eucalyptus vapour, which penetrated the 
entire house. Beside the fire the cot was 
drawn up, and on it lay Philip, with his 
brown curls tumbled, and his eyes closed,. 
battling with pneumonia. 


It was bitter weather. The spell of spring. 
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THE STORY OF HANNAH 


that had filled the air with a delusive warmth 
and hope had suddenly vanished. In a 
single night the armies of the frost had 
marched upon us, and taken cruel posses- 
sion. Ice had appeared upon the ponds, 
and only where the river ran fastest was it 
unfrozen. The water froze in the bedrooms 
and at the pump; a powdery snow was blown 
along the hills at intervals, but there was no 
real snowfall, such as might have brought 
warmth at its back. And all day long, 
through those terrible February days, the 
wind came out of the north-east in violent 
gales, finding its way into every corner of 
the house, and the sky hung low, of a 
malignant threatening grey. 

Philip was ill. His face was of the colour 
of fine wax, and the thin blue veins showed 
in his temples and eyelids. His_ nostrils 
were distended, and as he breathed the 
sides of his throat were hollowed in and 
strained. 

At first the doctor made light of it, and 
for a day or two the life of the house went 
on as if nothing were happening. We 
heard the regular tramp of feet along the 
‘study floor, and the cheerful rattle of plates 
in the kitchen. Then, there came a day 
when Doctor Overton came four times, and 
from that day everything was altered. That 
‘was the day when the study began to be 
-without a tenant. 

“Tt all depends on the little chap’s 
heart,” said the doctor as he came down 
the stairs. ‘You see, you must keep the 
heart pumping to aérate the lungs. As 
long as the heart can be brought to do its 
work there’s a chance. Give him a tea- 
spoonful of brandy every hour.” 

The door closed behind the doctor, and 
it seemed as if the postern of hope were 
slammed to. 

“ ]’ll sit up with the little chap to-night,” 
said father. 

“No, dear, you have your work. 
must sleep,” said mother. 

‘«‘ And you’re not strong enough, mother,” 
said Georgianna. “Let me. I'll promise 
to wake you if there’s any change.” 

It always ended in that way. All that 
week Georgianna never slept. Whenever 
you opened the door you saw her on her 
knees beside the child, watching his difficult 
breath, and holding a teaspoon to the little 
blue lips. Sometimes in the corner of the 


You 
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room near the door father stood, silent and 
helpless, watching. And beside the cot 
mother lingered, with clasped hands, and a 
wild entreaty in her eyes. 

At the hasty meals there was only one 
topic of conversation. Once or twice, when 
the child seemed better, they found heart to 
talk about him with a gleam of cheerfulness. 
They took comfort in remembering his ways 
and words. . 

“ Don’t you remember how fond he was 
of toddling after you in the garden, and 
planting things? But they all died, because 
he would pull them up next day to see if 
they were growing.” 

** He’s such a patient little lamb,” said 
mother. ‘My dear, dear little lamb, how 
he must suffer! And he looks so like you, 
William, as he lies there. I never saw him 
so like you before. He has your forehead 
exactly. Neither of the other children have 
25% 

“T think he’s really better to-day, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, his breathing is certainly easier. 
He put out his arms to come to me just 
now. Qh yes, he’s better.” 

*‘We must get him away for a change as 
soon as he’s strong enough. Somewhere 
warm. Oh, if this cruel weather would but 
go ! ” 

Then they would see before them some 
vision of a blue sea bathing a yellow sunlit 
shore, and a little child with brown curls 
walking hand in hand with them, while the 
warm sea-breeze touched his cheeks with 
colour. They even went into the subject of 
places, and ways and means. Ilfracombe 
was too cold, and, besides, there was no 
sand, and he would enjoy the sand so. 
Clovelly? No, they feared that might be 
damp. There were so many trees. It 
must be the south. How would Torquaydo ? 
Only that was so dear. But they mustn’t 
think of expense now. If only they could 
see the little chap strong and well again! 
Well, yes; let it be Torquay then. They 
might inquire at once about it; there was 
no harm in being prepared. 

After all it was a Providence that they 
had come to South Barton. Cold as it was 
here, it was not nearly so cold as that bleak 
Lancashire town to which they might have 
gone. They feared he would be so delicate 
when he got better. 
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‘* Watching his difficult breath” 


“Still, you wouldn’t say he wasn’t a 
strong child, would you? He always 
looked slight, but he was wiry. He’s 
never ailed much. And he was always 
so contented and happy, poor little 
chap.” 

Then they would go upstairs together, 
and enter the room on tiptoe, and stand 
hushed for a moment, looking at the child, 
as he lay sideways in his cot, with one small 
hand doubled under his face. Sometimes 
he seemed to be merely sleeping, and it was 
difficult to believe he was so ill. Between 
the horrible strangling paroxysms, there 
would come intervals when the breath rose 
and fell softly. “Yes, he’s better,” they 
whispered, and their hearts were dissolved 
in tenderness at the thought. They did 
not notice that each day the little face was 
being subtly touched and moulded, till it 
looked more than ever like fine wax. But 
Georgianna saw it. The dear little eye- 
lashes, always long and beautiful, curved in 
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against that waxerr skin, filled her with pity 
and fear. She knew instinctively that death 
must look like this. 

Sometimes they spoke with a sort of 


admiration of the splendid fight the child 


was making. 

“ He’s holding his own. He’s: 
fighting wonderfully,” the doctor 
would say. 

Heaven only knows what image 
such words conjured up before 
their eyes. ‘To Georgianna, the 
image was very vivid and bitter. 
In her long night watches, when 
she stooped in the faint light over 
the suffering child, she had an 
acute and terrible sense of being 
engaged in a mysterious combat 
with unseen enemies. They were 
struggling for the child—they and 
she. The flickering shadows of 
the room took shape, and 
became creatures with 
dark wings and cruel 
Ss eyes. They advanced 
obstinacy, 
retreated for a mo- 
ment, advanced again. 
They were the batta- 
lions of sorrow, the Old 
Guard of the army of 
Death. Out of the in- 
finite blackness of the night they emerged 
and stood pitiless and congregated, waiting 
for the word of their invisible captain. Out- 
side the window the relentless nor’easter 
howled and whistled ; it was the trumpet 
cry of this bodiless army, of these ghostly 
powers that claimed the child. So vivid at 
times did this picture become that she could 
have shrieked, less however from mere terror 
than the agony of her own impotence. 
Could nothing be done? Was there no 
weapon of human science to beat back these 
cruel faces and dark wings ? 

**As long as the heart does its work, 
there’s a chance,” the doctor had said. Yes,. 
the heart was still doing its work. Georgi- 
anna gently lifted back the clothes, and put 
her hand against the child’s side. Ah, how 
it fluttered, struggled, heaved! It was like 
the throbbing of a piston so enormous that 
it shook the whole machinery of life, threaten- 
ing to shatter it. It reminded her of the 
hoarse panting of an engine, dragging a vast 
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weight, with immense throes, and iron stran- 
gulations. Now the wheels scarcely turned : 
then, with a long shudder and a sound like 
the cracking and wrenching of nerves and 
joints of steel, they just moved, whirled 
round in an agony, and at last overcame the 
opposing inertia. The doctor was right: 
there was something splendid in the fight 
this little human organism was making for 
life. The heart refused to give in to the 
conqueror: from that innermost citadel of 
being the call for help vibrated through all 
the intricate labyrinths of sentience, and every 
living atom, rushing from the most distant 
outposts of the body, rallied once more for 
the struggle. But how long could it last? 
Was it not foredoomed to failure? What 
force was there in this one small human 
body to oppose and overcome these_spectral 
armies of the arch-enemy, so relentlessly 
hurled upon it ? 

Still, the heart beat. It did. She stooped 
to kiss the tangled curls, and whispered : 
“Courage, little Phil, we shall win yet.” 
And then the sicklied yellow of the night- 
light and the growing whiteness of the window 
blind told her that once more a day had 
dawned. The shadows in the corners of the 
room withdrew; the dark wings and cruel 
eyes were gone. Upon one more battlefield 
she and the child stood victorious. There 
always came to her a sense of new hope and 
courage with the dawn. 

The project for taking the child to Tor- 
quay took shape. In hours when the torture 
of one’s fears is great, it is of the utmost 
comfort to turn to something practical— 
something that makes no demand on the re- 
flective faculties. 

One afternoon Sprague called, and the 
idea was named to him. In the softened 
mood that pervaded everybody just then, the 
minister’s antipathy to the young man was 
put aside, and he eagerly consulted him. It 
turned out that he knew Torquay. He often 
had to go there on business connected with 
the Bank. More than this, he had friends 
there—an aunt, a cousin: it could all be so 
easily arranged. 

“ We’re not very well off, you know. And 
we have heard that Torquay is expensive. 
In fact, we don’t know anything about these 
things. We have never stayed at any of 
these places.” 


What did that matter? Fortunately, he 
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knew just the place. It was a cottage at 
Babbicombe. It belonged to a friend of his. 
It was shut up for weeks together. His 
friend would only be too glad to let them 
have it. It would be a service to him to 
have some one in it. It need cost them 
nothing. Indeed, his friend would not think 
of taking any rent. He had peculiar notions 
on these subjects. He sometimes lent his 
cottage to his friends, but he had never taken 
any rent for it; and as the cottage belonged 
to Sprague himself, it was not wonderful that 
he knew so much about the habits of its 
owner. 

Here was another providence. Did not 
everything point clearly now to the speedy 
recovery of the little chap? Again they saw 
the vision of a blue sea mirrored by a blue sky, 
and a sunny sandy beach, where the little 
chap sat with the sea-wind touching his face 
into a new ruddiness of health. He would 
not need to sit long, when he once got 
there. He would soon cease to be an in- 
valid, and would run and leap with the 
merriest, his brown curls tossed in the warm 
air, and the wonder of the sea lighting up his 
eyes. And close by, on a red boulder, they 
would sit and watch, and grow young again 
as their eyes followed the child. 

I believe that there was something of the 
romance of love that came back to their tired 
hearts with that picture. Life had been very 
hard for them both for many years, and there 
had been little room for romance. Penury 
crushes out romance. There had never been 
a day when the pressure of life had not been 
felt. Think, then, what it would mean to sit 
in blessed idleness beside the sea, with one 
dear duty only to perform—to watch the 
“little chap” grow strong in the soft sea-air. 

After Sprague’s visit there was almost an 
air of cheerfulness in the house. It seemed 
as if the crisis were past. Once more they 
stood beside the cot, and watched the child. 
Yes: no doubt he was easier. He was going 
to win the fight. They had never seriously 
thought that he could lose it. And now, 
with all that bright certainty of the blue sea 
and sunny sands so miraculously made 
theirs, it was quite impossible that he should 
die. 

On Saturday afternoon, when the minister 
went up the street he met Dr. Overton. 

“Things mending?” said the doctor 
brusquely, for he was in a great hurry. 
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“Oh, yes, indeed. He’s been much 
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easier for some hours. I don’t think 
you need come again to-day.” 

The doctor smiled curiously. 

“ Well, we'll see, you know. Just 
as well to be on the safe side. T’ll 
look in late this evening, just to see 
that everything’s going on right, you 
know.” 

“ We thought of taking 
him to Torquay when he’s 
better. Do you _ think 
that would suit him?” 

“ Oh, excellently. No- 
thing better, in fact.” 

But as he walked away 
there were tears in his 
eyes. “ I hope he won’t be 
disappointed,” he thought. 
«‘Romilly’s always struck 
me as a hard sort of man: 
it’s queer how he’s 
wrapped up in that child. 
But there’s no accounting 
for people.” 

That evening we had 
prayers in the sick-room. 
We were all very hushed 
and solemn, but the mere 
fact that we were admitted 
to the room was a sign of 
hope. | 

Georgianna knelt be- 
side the cot; mother 
stood on the other side 
of it. Father sat at a 
little table with his Bible open before him. 
The pleasant firelight lit up the scene. In 
the silence the bubble of the steam in the 
kettle, the flap of the gas-jets in the coal, 
and the breathing of the child were the only 
sounds. 

Saturday night always brought with it a 
certain solemnity. The Sabbath was near, 
and a hush fell over the house. The study 
had been tenantless, but to-day the fire had 
been lit again, and the footfall, implacably 
imposing silence on the house, had been 
heard again as usual. It was the sign that 
life was returning to its normal channels. 

So this Saturday night there was a tacit 
implication that this whole sad week was 
vanishing like a dream, and, with the 
Sabbath, peace was coming back. 

“ Lord, Thou hast become our dwelling-place 
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‘*Oh, mother ! I did mean to tell you before, but I couldn’t” 


in all generations,” began the deep voice, 
softened to an undertone. It was the 
Psalm with which the week was always 
closed. Its magnificent cadences fell upon 
the ear like the organ-music of eternity. 
“ Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art 
God.” What a mere pin’s point seemed all 
human life against that vastness of the 
Divine existence. And little Phil slept there 
with all that everlastingness round him like 
No, with all its magnificence, 
this was not the scripture we needed just 
now. It was too appalling in the immeasur- 
able horizons it unfolded. The child’s little 
sobbings of soft breath were too slight a 
thing, were drowned utterly in the flow of 
these infinitudes. 
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The reader felt it, and so, when this usual 
Psalm was finished, he turned to another 
passage of more simple, human interest. It 
was the story of how Elisha raised the dead 
child. We saw the whole scene, We 
thrilled with the sorrow of that poor woman, 
on whose knees the child lay until noon, 
and then he died. We watched her riding 
out, not frantic, but simply stunned with 
grief, implacably resolute to find this man of 
God. . And then, that threefold 
question, “Is it well with thee? Is it 
well with thy husband? Is it well with 
the child?” And her reply, given without 
a tremor of the voice, out of the very depth 
of a sorrow too terrible for words—* Jt is 
well.” 

There were tears on 
the firm, strong face as ~ 
he read, and tears in the 
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morning in peace and health, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

What was it held us on our knees that we 
could not rise? Was it merely this stress of 
feeling—was it some vague invisible force— 
some penetrating fear?” 

The fire flapped, the steam bubbled. 
Outside we heard the wind rush past with a 
scream, The stillness froze our hearts. 

Then father’s chair was gently pushed back, 
and we rose, looking from one to another 
with awed faces. Father closed the Bible, 
and turned to the cot. His dear little chap! 
He alone had been allowed in the study, 
where he had pulled books and papers about 
at his own sweet childish will. He was the 
youngest, the dearest. It had been a terrible 





voice. 
there came back suddenly 
the recollection of how I 
had seen him stand beside 
my bed just before I went 
to school, with the tears - 
cn his eyes, and how I 
neard him weep as he went 
downstairs. My childish 
qeart melted just then to- 
wards him. In a sort of 
cage and wonder, I asked 
myself why I did not love 
him better. And I could 
not tell. 

Then we all knelt. He 
prayed in phrases which we knew by 
heart, but to-night they seemed to 
have a new vitality. He prayed for 
us each by name. And last of all 
he came to Philip. 

«And we thank Thee, O Giver 
of all good, that Thou hast given 
us back this child, even as Elisha 
gave back to her bosom the son 
of the Shunamite. In Thy mercy 
grant that he may _ soon 
grow strong again. Help us to 
train him in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. And 
grant that at last we may all 
meet, an unbroken family, in 
Thy kingdom. Give us sweet 
and refreshing sleep this night, 
and bring us safely to the 
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‘* Would I had died for thee, my son” 
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fight, but he had fought it through. God 
had given him back from the jaws of death : 
should not he say, “It is well with the 
child?” . . . . And soon he would be quite 
strong again. The blue sea, the sunlit 
shore—he could see him running there, 
eager, bright-eyed, happy. . . . . It was well 
with the child! 

Still the silence grew. Why did not 
some one speak? What awe was this that 
filled the air—this sense of terrible presences, 
which sent the blood pricking and quivering 
in the veins, as it does when a great electric 
cloud stoops near the earth ? 

As we looked we saw by father’s face that 
something unspeakable was happening. The 
glow of faith and prayer and hope died out 
of it. The lines between the jutting eyebrows 
deepened and hardened. The whole face 
became of a greyish white, and the candle- 
light, striking on it, showed great hollows in 
the cheeks. 

It was 
silence. 

* Quick, quick!” she cried. 
going!” 

She put her arms round the little, worn- 
out frame, and lifted it up. 

There was a momentary turning of the 
child’s patient eyes, and then a film passed 
over them. The breath came slower each 
instant. It sank into a sigh, and the heart 
stopped. 

“QO my dear little boy! My dear little 
boy!” she cried. “ What shall I do?” 

And all night long that cry seemed to 
ring through the house, ‘“ My dear little boy! 
What shall I do?” 

And we two forlorn children, lying close 
together in the dark attic, heard strange 
footsteps and sobbings on the stairs, and 
whispered to one another with trembling 
voices, “ little Phil is dead.” 


Georgianna who broke the 


“Oh, he’s 


CHAPTER VIII 
ON SOME INCONSISTENCIES OF TEMPERAMENT 


I HAD asked myself on that saddest of sad 
nights when Philip died why it was that I 
did not love my father better, and had been 
able to find no answer. Now that years 
have passed, and it has become possible to 
sift causes and effects with some approach 
to true analysis, the reason appears. plain 
enough. 
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There are some men who, from very 
excess of feeling, are driven into a repudiation 
of feeling. Their emotional reticence arises 
not from deficiency but from excess of 
emotion. They fear to express themselves, 
and after a while almost lose the power to 
do so. The waters run deep, but they are 
very still; and over this quiet surface the 
ice of reticence weaves its film, hardening 
and thickening each instant. ‘The slightest 
flow in the waters would have split this 
sheath of ice, and defeated this conspiracy of 
silence. 

Now in my father’s case there was first of 
all this constitutional tendency to conceal 
the emotions, and then there was a certain 
combination of circumstances in his life which 
developed the tendency. 

For the thirty years which lay between his 
childhood and his marriage he was a solitary 
man. He lived for the greater part of the 
time in lonely lodgings, with no company 
but his own thoughts. Always self-reliant, 
his loneliness made him more than ever self- 
centred ; except in his public addresses he 
had little opportunity of expressing his 
thoughts. ‘Those who were his colleagues 
in his work complained that the Rev. 
William Romilly was not companionable. 
As he grew older a certain sternness of aspect 
became habitual to him. There crept into 
his mind a germ of priestcraft too: he felt 
himself separated from his fellows for a great 
and austere work. He was unflinchingly just 
in all his dealings, but his justice had no 
equipoise of pity. It was a naked sword 
handled by a master. No one had ever 
known him shrink from an unpleasant duty ; 
on the contrary, the more unpleasant the 
duty the more his spirit rose to meet it. 

He was forty when he married, and the 
early heat of his blood was spent. For the 
first few months after his marriage, his 
emotions were allowed a freer play than they 
had ever known. He had waited long for 
love, and he loved deeply. But even then 
he found it difficult to express what he felt. 
The slightest jar of difference in his domestic 
relations sent his emotions back pell-mell 
into his heart, where they took refuge as in 
an impregnable citadel. In secret he was 
always resolving to indulge himself in that 
abandonment of speech and act which gives 
a grace to life; but when the time came he 
found himself held back by an unconquer- 
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able diffidence. He knew what was ex- 
pected of him, but he could not give it. 
When his heart positively ached with love, 
he found his tongue tied, and he took refuge 
in cold phrases and restricted words. So it 
gradually happened that his old habits of 
solitude resumed their power over him, and 
he once more lived a lonely life. He was 
shut up in his study from morning to night, 
and took no active part in the human tender 
life of his household. We children saw him 
at meal-times and in the pulpit, and that was 
all. Only now and again we saw his heart, 
and knew how full and deep it was, and 
then shame and pity throbbed in us because 
we had not loved him better. 

There are all sorts of tragedies that go on 
in household life. I sometimes wonder if 
there is any tragedy commoner_or more 
painful than this of reticent affections, putting 
between man and wife, parent and child, a 
proud unintelligible silence. When the air 
is exhausted in a diving-bell the lips may 
move, but there is no sound, for sound can- 
not exist without an atmosphere. Well, 
what is wanted in such houses is—an atmo- 
sphere. 

This is a digression, but it is one that is 
necessary to the just comprehension of cer- 
tain points in this history. 

A silence filled the house. Hope had 
been badly defeated, and a truce was called. 
For the week that followed little Phil’s death 
it really seemed as if this new atmosphere, in 
which the emotions become audible, had 
entered the house, An instinct of pure 
childish pity drove me to the side of this 
grey silent father. It pleased me that he 
should take my hand, and let me sit in his 
study, and ask him questions. Under the 
shaggy eyebrows the keen eyes shone with a 
film like tears. They followed me as I 
moved with glances of anxious love. All 
discipline was relaxed, and he would sit for 
an hour at a time on the study floor with us, 
explaining a panorama of Waterloo, with 
large coloured pictures of all the marshals 
of France and the generals of England, in 
which our souls delighted. On the Sunday 
the old illustrated “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
served instead. We followed the pictures 
faithfully until we came to “The Valley of 
the Shadow of Death.” On that he abruptly 
closed the book. 

One afternoon it happened that mother 
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and Georgianna had gone up into the top 
attic to turn out some drawers where little: 
Phil’s clothes had been kept. At last the 
weather had broken, and a warm air came in 
at the open window. The drawers stood. 
open, and one by one the little garments 
were taken out, and folded in a heap upon 
the floor. There was the gay velvet suit, 
with the lace collar, in which he had last 
gone to chapel; a small cap, the clothes he 
had worn as a baby, a pair of wool shoes, a 
few broken toys. As each article was taken: 
out, it was kissed, and tears fell upon it. 
It was all so pitiful, so heartbreaking. 

“You remember when the dear little lamb 
wore this ? This, you know, was his christen- 
ing robe. Every one said what a fine boy he 
was that day. . . . . Ah, those little socks. 
They were a present, you remember, from 
that dear old Scotch woman we knew in 
Chichester. She was very poor — old 
Margery we called her, she lived in the alms- 
houses, you know. And she knitted them 
Herself: ......< My dear, dear, little boy... .. ‘i 

Then they would embrace and weep. 
They were tasting the luxury of grief. They 
conjured back, with each little shirt, or sock, 
or broken toy they handled, some pathetic 
reminiscence of the dead child. They 
stopped and listened, as though they heard 
the patter of his feet on the stair, and looked 
at the window as if they half expected him 
to float in upon the warm wind. 

“We should have gone to Torquay this 
week, if he had lived. And to think the 
warm weather has come too late. It makes 
one hate the sunshine to think that it shines 
upon his grave.” 

The sight of a broken Noah’s Ark called 
the tears out in a fresh flood. He had 
broken it in pure mischief and had becn 
whipped for it. To think of having whipped 
a dead child ! 

All at once father entered the room. He 
needed no one to tell him what was going 
on. In his heart he felt all that they felt, 
but he dared not express it. He had never 
once mentioned the child since the day of 
his funeral. 

“I thought so,” he said, in his most 
austere manner. “This won’t do. Put 
these things away.” His face was ashy-white, 
as it had been in the moment when Philip. 
died. A very rage of pity was consuming 
him. But he could not yield to it. 
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« When the child was yet alive, I fasted 
and wept ; but now that he is dead, where- 
fore should I fast? Can I bring him back 
again? I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me,” he said solemnly. 

“Ts it so very wrong to weep for 
one’s dead?” said Georgianna, amid her 
tears. 

“No, but it’s useless. We can’t get him 
back. God has done His will. Here, give 
me the key.” 

He took the things one by one in his 
strong hands, and put them back in the 
drawer. When the last was put away, he 
locked the drawer. 

“It’s best so,” he said, not unkindly. 
His lip trembled, as though he had more to 
say. Then he turned suddenly and went 
down the stairs, and the study door closed 
behind him. When he came down to tea 
his eyes were red, but his manner was more 
austere than ever. 

The subject was never named again, except 
on one occasion. 

“‘T am justly punished,” he once said to 
Georgianna. “I’ve thought it all out, and 
I see that God did right to afflict me. I 
never asked for the child. When he came 
I was mean enough to think mostly of the 
new burden he brought. I wondered how 
I should ever be able to clothe, and feed, and 
educate him, with all the others to think of. 
God knows I loved the little chap, but it 
seems to me now that I grudged him his 
little bit of space in the big world. So God 
punished me, by taking the child back 
again.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Georgianna in- 
dignantly. “If I thought God was a God 
like that, sending a child and letting him 
stay just long enough to make us all love him, 
and then taking him away again out of spite, 
I should hate Him!” 

He made no reply. In these days of 
sorrow he had been drawn very close to 
Georgianna. He had before his eyes night 
and day the picture of her, through all that 
bitter week, stooping over his sick child. 
There had crept into his manner toward her 
a certain timidity ; he wanted her to love 
him. She, on her part, felt that his heart 
was softened toward her. She would have 
liked to love him, with a full sympathetic, 
daughterly love, but she was not sure of the 
way to approach him. She knew by long 
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experience his aversion from sentiment, and 
she was a sentimentalist. She knew that his 
heart had many barriers, and she lacked the 
courage to assault them. 

If, in that rare moment of confidence, 
when he let his troubled thoughts express 
themselves to her, she had boldly flung her 
arms round his neck, and had taught him 
how to weep with her warm human tears for 
the child theyhad both so dearly loved, perhaps 
her entire history might have been altered. 
She would have established with him that 
spiritual correspondence which had never yet 
existed. She would have penetrated to that 
real passionate-hearted man, who was con- 
cealed behind all sorts of frigid theological 
notions, and morbid reserves and reticences. 
She pitied him. She had insight enough to 
perceive, by the deep lines graven on his face 
in this fortnight of sorrow, that his love and 
his grief were as profound as hers. And she 


had never been so near unlocking the gates 
of his heart as in that moment. But she 


lacked the courage for the attempt, and the 
opportunity never came again. 

He looked at her a moment, and then all 
the tremulous yearning which had made his 
face mobile, died away, and left it hard and 


rigid. The minister, the theologian, the 
authoritative teacher triumphed over the 
man. 


“T will not allow you to speak like that 
under my roof,” he said harshly. ‘“ You 
hate God! What shall I hear next, I 
wonder ?” 

Yet as he went away he knew that in his 
soul he agreed with her. God had punished 
him, but he did not love God for it. He 
was simply stiffening his back stubbornly to 
the rod. He was saying, “ Strike away: I can 
bear it. You shall hear no cry. Not amurmur 
shall pass my lips.” Did not that mood 
come very near to hating God ? 

If only we could so contrive our normal 
life, that it should be what it is in our best, 
our softened moments! If only. 

But the softened moment passes, and the 
normal, with all its dead weight of custom, 
comes rolling back upon us like a muddy 
sea. 

The normal came back to that little house 
in South Barton, as it has done before and 
since in many a larger house, and on a much 
more tragic scale. 

The coffin went out of the door, the 
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THE STORY OF HANNAH 


window-blinds went up, the common grey 
days stood waiting for their turn. Those 
brief delightful incursions into the study were 
over. The heavy step once more creaked 
overhead, and the door was shut. Down- 
stairs, at the window of the little living- 
room, was the grey head stooped over its 
needle through the long afternoons and 
evenings as of yore, the only difference being 
that the fabric lying in the lap was black. 
In the kitchen the active feet of Georgianna 
went to and fro, and the house had again the 
pleasant hum of life in it. 

Once more books began to come into the 
house, and one night, in the twilight hours, 
when Georgianna and her mother sat at the 
window talking before the lamp was lit, the 
name of Sprague came to their lips. 

‘“* He was very kind that week when Philip 
was ill,” said mother. ‘I am sure he is a 
good young man. _ I wonder why your father 
does not like him?” 

* Doesn’t he?” said Georgianna inno- 
cently. 


‘““No, he doesn’t. He thinks that he’s 


worldly.” 
Georgianna thoughta moment. She loved 
a secret. It was not in her nature to conceal 


anything from her mother. But love had 
begotten in her a certain innocent astute- 
ness. 

‘Do you think father would object very 
much if he were to call?” In spite of her- 
self, her voice had a flutter of excitement as 
she spoke. Perhaps it was that sudden 
quivering inflexion of the voice, perhaps 
something in her manner had betrayed her ; 
but she knew in a moment that her secret 
had passed from her. 

Her mother slowly took off her spectacles, 
and put them on her little work-table. Then 
she silently took the girl’s hand, and drew 
her towards her. 

“Tell me,” she said. 

“Qh mother!” she whispered, with her 
head on her mother’s shoulder. “I did 
mean to tell you before, but I couldn’t. It 
was the night before little Phil was taken ill. 
. . .»- AndI do love him. And he loves 
me. You don’t mind, do you, dear? You 
won’t think I want to leave you? But it’s 
come to me all at once, that Ilove him.... 
and I want you to love him too.” 

And then she went on to speak of him, 
telling little by little all she knew and felt. 
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In the dusk she could not see her mother’s 
face. If she had she would have noticed 
the look of pain, almost of tender resent- 
ment, that characterised it as she began to 
speak. What mother is there who has no 
jealous pang when she knows that her child’s 
heart has passed into the keeping of another ? 
And these two had been everything to each 
other ever since the girl was twelve years 
old. 

But as she whispered her confession that 
tender resentment died entirely away in the 
magnanimous delight which the tired mother- 
heart felt in her child’s happiness. Before 
the confession was done, there was a knock 
at the door. 

*‘ That is he,” said Georgianna. 
bring him in?” 

She rose from her knees and went into 
the passage. When she came back the 
lamp was lit, the work-box put away, the 
little table tidily arranged. In the deep 
armchair her mother sat, anxiously expect- 
ant. But her anxiety was carefully dissimu- 
lated under a most engaging air of non- 
chalance. She did not want this young 
man to take her at a disadvantage, that was 
why she had taken the long gold chain from 
the bottom of her work-box where it was 
usually kept, and had put it round her neck. 
It also accounted for the circumstance that 
the book which she held in her hand was 
wrong side up. But it must be allowed that 
her attitude was perfect, the gentle hypo- 
crite! She looked the very image of tender 
dignity, and the lamp-light falling on her 
soft grey curls, and child-like face, and black 
dress, made as pretty and pathetic a picture 
as one could wish. 

“You will forgive my intrusion, I’m sure, 
Mrs. Romilly,” said Sprague in his firm, 
cheerful voice. “I suppose Mr. Romilly is 
not in, is he?” 

She felt grateful for this commonplace 
observation which relieved the tension of the 
situation. It gave her time to look at the 
young man, who was, in fact, almost unknown 
to her, at close quarters. He looked very 
strong and manly in his light spring clothes. 
She could not help noticing the noble poise 
of the head, and the frankness of his eyes. 
Perhaps it was the frankness of his eyes that 
suggested to her that there was no need for 
any affectation of reticence as to the mean- 
ing of his visit. 


‘“¢ May I 
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“« No, he is out,” she said quietly, “but J 
am glad to see you.” She motioned him to 
a chair beside her. ‘We scarcely know one 
another ” she said, “ but I won’t attempt to 
conceal from you that I know what you fecl 
about Georgianna.” 

“It’s very good of you to be so frank 
with me,” he replied gratefully. ‘I love 
Georgianna dearly. If she has told you 
that, she has told you the truth.” 

Then with a skill which surprised herself, 
she began to draw from the young man his 
thoughts and opinions. He told her the 
outline of his life, as he had already told it 
to Georgianna. 

‘“‘T have never thought of marrying till I 
imet Georgianna,” he said. ‘I have had a 
lonely life. I made up my mind long ago, 
that unless I found one whose mind really 
answered to mine, I would never marry.” 

«« Are you quite sure of yourself? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“You don’t know what a mother feels. 
No young man ever does.” 

“If you would let me, I should like to 
call you mother, dear Mrs. Romilly.” 

For reply she kissed his forehead. 

* May I call to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes! call to-morrow, and 
“you.” 


God _ bless 


It was ten o’clock when the minister 
came home. He was tired out with his long 
walk into the country. “He had been ad- 
dressing a missionary meeting. 

As he ate his supper he relieved his mind 
-of various opinicns on persons and things. 

““Who was at the meeting? Who spoke? 
Oh, Scaiey and Pugh, of course. Scaley 
made a most ridiculous speech. There 
wasn’t a single fact in it that wasn’t wrongly 
stated. Scaley’s lazy, that’s what’s the matter 
with him. I told him so afterward. I told 
him the next time he spoke on Madagascar, 
to remember that it was mot off the coast of 
India. What do you think he said? ‘That 
it really didn’t matter much, for nobody in 
Buckleigh knew any better.’ ‘Then that’s 
why you should teach ’em better,’ I said. 
‘ What’s it matter as long as your spirit is 
right,’ he answered. ‘‘The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life,’ he had the impu- 
dence to quote. But that’s just like Scaley. 
He’s not only too lazy to get his facts right, 
-but he makes a virtue of his laziness. 
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“Pugh seems very thick with him. I 
believe he wants Scaley to marry that 
stupid daughter of his. Scaley’s always 
complaining that his ‘lodgin’s are lonely.’ 
‘Then Pugh says, ‘There’s always a bed at 
my ’ouse, Mr. Scaley.’ Why the fellow’s 
actually come back with Pugh to-night, with- 
out rhyme or reason. So you'll have him in 
to dinner to-morrow. He may like Pugh’s 
bed, but he likes your dinners better. 

“You mark my words, Pugh’s dangerous. 
I never knew a man turn his eyes up so far 
as Pugh when he prays. I never trust a 
man who squints, but Pugh’s way of praying 
is a thousand times worse than squinting. 
Horizontal squinting’s bad enough, but 
perpendicular squinting like Pugh’s is a 
frightful business. I’m not often deceived 
in men, and you mark my words, Pugh’s 
dangerous. 

“‘ By the way, just as I was coming away 
Pugh began to tell me something about his 
son Thomas wanting to see me about some- 


thing he wanted to tell me about Mr. 
Sprague. It was a_ regular rigmarole. I 


didn’t listen. I told him that I didn’t keep 
a bureau for the dissemination of scandal. 
I daresay I oughtn’t to have said that, but 
the way Pugh muddled his words and turned 
his eyes up made me angry. I want to be 
just to every man, but I really don’t like 
Pugh. 

‘* What was it about Sprague? Didn’t I 
tell you I don’t know. At all events 
Sprague’s a gentleman, which is more than 
Mr. Thomas Pugh will ever be. And I 
shan’t forget his kindness about Torquay. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t talk so. I’m tired 
and want to go to bed. I can’t lock the 
house up till you’re all in bed. Go on; I'll 
be up in a minute.” 

They went to bed, and half an hour later 
a singular circumstance happened. Having 
safely locked up the house, he stole up very 
softly in his stockinged feet to the attic, 
where the chest stood which held the clothes 
and toys of little Phil. He unlocked the 
drawers, and took them out one by one, 
kissing them as he touched them. In fact, 
he behaved precisely as mother and Georgi- 
anna had done, saying often to himself in a 
mournful sigh, “‘ My dear little boy. Would 
I had died for thee, my son, my son! ” 

Such is the inconsistency of men who 
combine soft hearts and austere manners ! 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. A. N. MACKRAY, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ Yield not to temptation” 
Lesson: Luke xii. 35-40 


Text: ‘‘ Having girded your loins with truth” 
THE GIRDLE 


LL healthy games are the good gifts 
of God, and should have place in 
the general thanksgiving of every 
honest boy and girl. But the 

playground is an appendage to the school- 
house. After the /ong vacation, boys have 
confessed that old Shakespeare wasn’t so 
far wrong when he says : 


‘* If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 


So let us have, even on God’s sweet rest- 
day, a little earnest talk about the Girdle of 
Service. If you have seen Blue-coat boys 
at play with their long skirts tucked tightly 
into their belts, you will understand how 
necessary is the girdle to every long-and- 
loose-robed Eastern who wants to be up 
-and doing. Hence in the Bible to be with- 
out a girdle is another name for ease and 
indolence, and to be “ girded about ” means 
to be on the alert, ready for service, or 
already hard at work. 

Do you remember how Holman Hunt 
paints the Boy Christ before the venerable 
Rabbis—and He is as real a boy as the 
young choristers watching Him, though there 
never were such divine yearnings in any 
other boy’s eyes, nor such heavenly beauty 
in any other face ? One hand lies passive 
in His mother’s loving grasp, but the other, 
the right hand, is tightening the buckle of 
His girdle, and He seems to be saying those 
earliest recorded words of His: “ Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” Ah, boys and girls, do not vou 
need, like Jesus when He was twelve years 
old, to tighten your girdle of service, and 
seek with all your hearts to do your Father's 
will? Are you asking Jesus to tighten it 
for you and with you? “ He who will do 
great things,” said the greatest of German 


poets, “ must pull himself together.” But 
Goethe’s young hero went to pieces in the 
hour of temptation ; and I know of no way 
of being braced for all that is highest and 
best like keeping in the company of Jesus, 
who is both able and willing to conform us 
to His example. 

There are three different girdles men- 
tioned in the Bible, the common waist- 
band of the servant, the stout, studded 
belt of the soldier, and the “curious ” 
girdle of the saint. This last is my fa- 
vourite, made of the white linen of right- 
eousness, inwoven with the gold of tried 
faith, the blue of heavenly purity, the purple 
of sovereign love, and the crimson of self- 
sacrifice. But if you are really the girded 
follower of Christ, you will work as His ser- 
vant, war as His soldier, and worship as His 
saint. 

The binding power in every girdle of the 
soul, the thing that more than any other 
will pull you together, is honesty of heart, 
singleness of intention, sincerity of thinking, 
feeling, speaking, acting. Oh, how it brings 
the colour to the cheek, makes the lips 
quiver, and strains the soul to an agony of 
prayer, when we put on this girdle of truth- 
fulness and ask ourselves, Is this right? 
Will it do anybody good? Does it please 
God? But when we have drawn tight 
round our secret hearts the girdle of servant, 
soldier, and saint, how strong we grow, how 
brave, patient, and serene! We understand 
now how the Boy Christ, tightening His belt 
the while, wondered that His own good 
mother did not know that He would be 
found in His Father’s house. We can be- 
lieve that St. Paul, though “ dying daily” 
for his Lord, was the most thankful and 
joyous of men. And we begin to feel some- 
thing of the tenfold strength of that “ just 
and faithful knight of God,” Sir Galahad, 
who never loosened the girdle of truth and 
purity with which he girded himself for his 
great quest of love. Have you put on the 
girdle? Will you ask Jesus to help you to 
pull it tight ? 
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SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn : ‘‘ Oh, what can little hands do?” 
Lesson: Jer. xxxvi. 9-26 
Text: ‘‘ Meet for the Master's use ” 


THE PENKNIFE 


“WILL you lend me your pocket-knife for a 
few minutes?” ‘Thank you.” Its first 
possession was a “fearful joy.” You have 
grown expert in its use since then. But do 
you yet know all about your knife ? 

1. Look at the handle. What would be 
the good of it without the blade? But old 
folks and young are every day making that 
mistake—confounding the means with the 
end. If you have, or yet may win, a handle 
to your name, don’t forget that after all, as 
the peasant poet of Scotland sings : 


‘* The rank is but the guinea’s stamp ; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


The best handle is the one that gives you 
the best command of the blade. The best 
education is that which makes you a dux or 
leader in all that is true, pure, brave, and 
good. It is all very well to read the Bible, 
say your prayers, and go to church. But 
these are just handles or means to one great 
end, the knowledge, love, and service of 
God. Said Rabbi Duncan, as we called him 
at college, ‘ Sin is the handle by which I lay 
hold on Jesus Christ. I take a text in which 
sin and Jesus are placed together. If I cannot 
put my finger on Jesus and say He is mine, I 
can put it on sin and say /¢is mine. But sin 
and the Saviour are so bound together that my 
sins become my handle for grasping Christ, 
and I exclaim with joy, ‘What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.’” 
Will you find out such a text, and do with it 
as my old Hebrew professor did ? 

2. Look now at the blade. This little 
wedge of steel, with its fine, single edge, 
seems to say to me, in its own cutting way, 
‘*Be decided.” The mark of the knife is 
on that old Latin word, cutting us off and 
away from all but one thing. Decision! 
Sharp as a knife-edge, not only long ago 
when to be thrown to the lions was the swift 
answer to the confession “ I am a Christian.” 
But to-day when at school, in the army, or 
behind the desk, one will be true, at any 
cost, to conscience and to God. 

No boy cares to whittle with a blunt or 
ragged blade. Nor does Christ like to be 
served by a double mind or a divided heart. 


This little blade had to be forged, shaped, 
hardened, dry and wet-ground, lapped, 
polished, and I know not what beside, 
before it was ready for use. And you? 
You have your school-lessons, sudden temp- 
tations, secret battles, and little disappoint- 
ments. Do not shrink from the hands of 
your Maker and Perfecter. Covet the cleans- 
ing fires of Christ’s love. Pray for the spirit 
of truth, purity, and goodness. Oh, to be 
** meet for the Master’s use! ” 

3- But look again at your knife with its 
Sheffield stamp. A formidable weapon, 
doubtless. But it may be turned to an 
evil, as well as a good, purpose. Is it only 
my fancy that I hear voices around your 
every gift of hand, head, and heart, asking 
in diverse tones, ‘¢‘ What will he do with it?” 
Never, surely, was penknife put to a worse 
and vainer use than when the Jewish king, 
enraged at the prophet’s words of warning 
and woe which his scribe was reading to him 
in his winter-palace, and about which all 
Jerusalem was talking, jumped from his seat, 
pulled his penknife from his girdle, seized 
the parchment, cut it into little strips, and 
threw them into the charcoal brazier at his 
side until the whole was consumed. For to 
cut up the roll was not to destroy the divine 
message. It was soon re-written with some 
terrible additions in the second edition. 

I don’t wonder that John Huss only smiled 
when they took him to witness the burning 
of his gospels before they burned himself. 
They might as well have tried to put out the 
light of the sun. What are you doing with 
your powers? What books do you read? 
Who are your friends? Is anybody the better 
of your companionship ? 

4. As you close your knife, you might 
learn that it is not well to lie always open. 
Rust-spots, which are waste-spots, come of 
that habit. Do not hang your heart upon 
your sleeve. Have a hidden life of your own. 
Keep the secret of the Lord. Inthe shadow 
of His hand, be always ready for the Master’s 
use. 

THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Who is on the Lord’s side ?” 
Lesson ; Ezek. iii. 4-9; Zech. vii. 9-12 

Text: ‘‘ As an adamant, harder than flint, have I 

made thy forehead "’ 


THE ADAMANT 
A GREAT and good man, who served and 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


suffered for Christ in North Africa, sixteen 
centuries ago, won for himself a noble name 
by which he is still known, Origen, the 
Adamantine. It reminds us of Peter, the 
Rock-man, or Bunyan’s Mr. Standfast, or 
our own Iron Duke. But the boy-teacher 
of Alexandria, the learned father of the 
Eastern Church, and the faithful prisoner 
of Jesus Christ, was not the first who bore 
the name of “adamantine.” It was given 
long before by God Himself to His exiled 
prophet in Babylon, ‘whose forehead, even 
when facing people whose hearts had turned 
to stone, might well be firm as adamant, 
since in his very name, Ezekiel, he carried 
the great power of God. 

Try now to get a look at a lady’s finger- 
ring, and find among its precious stones one 
that is quite clear and sparkling. We call it, 
as you know, @ diamond. But this is just 
another form of the word adamant, which we 
owe to the old Greeks who naturally called 
the hardest of stones ‘‘adamas” or “the 
unsubduable.” It was also thought to be a 
mysterious metal found in far-off India, and 
this may be the reason why the French 
use their word aimant in the sense of a 
magnet. 

Our evening’s lesson embraces the two 
places in our Bible where adamant is men- 
tioned—once in a good and once in a bad 
sense. I want you to note the difference 
between God’s diamonds and the devil’s, and 
shudder as you think how men may make 
themselves as adamantine in doing evil as 
God can make them in doing good. 

1. You know, perhaps, that the flashing 
diamond was not always the hardest of 
stones, but, like our common coal, was once 
a bit of soft vegetable matter; so the cold, 
callous people Ezekiel faced, were once happy 
boys and girls, singing the songs of Zion, and 
dreaming their day-dreams of ministering to 
the Lord like Samuel, or fighting Goliaths 
like David, or leading the dance of triumph 
like Miriam. What high hopes the mother 
of the Traitor had of her boy when she gave 
him the happy name of Judas, or Praise! If 
you went through our gaols, to-day, you would 
find that most of the prisoners had been at 
Sunday School. This terrible process of 
heart-petrifying, or turning to stone, comes 
about by the action of the wise and good, 
but awful law, of habit. “ The oftener, the 


easier.” One lie needs a dozen to cover it. 
XXV—z20 
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You had sore twinges of conscience when you 
yielded yesterday to the tempter. But if you 
don’t pull up sharp, you may come to do the 
devil’s dirty work, and tempt others to their 
ruin. How woeful to be “ past feeling,” 
hard as adamant about all that is highest and 
best! 

2. But if the diamond can’t be broken, 
it may be melted. Apply heat enough and 
these exquisite crystals will pass away in 
carbonic acid gas. Fine ladies need not 
be so proud of their diamonds, since they 
may all be dissipated by fire, and poor folks 
need not greatly covet their possession, for 
they are breathing out diamond-essence with 
every exhalation. And if we could get our 
diamond-breaths back again, they would 
poison us. 

Anyway, hearts as hard as adamant are 
every day being softened, melted, trans- 
formed by the fire of God’s holy love, which 
saves the sinner by consuming his sins. 
John Calvin, who, with all his adamantine 
severity, had more of the milk of human 
kindness than he gets credit for, told the 
secret of his life in the device on his 
seal. A hand is holding up a heart, and 
these words are round about it in Latin, 
“My heart, O Lord, I offer as a sacrifice to 
Thee.” 

3. But the broken heart, so dear to God, 
is the stoutest and bravest of hearts. The 
true hero has a tender conscience. He who 
fears God has no other fear. God has His 
diamonds as well as the devil. Against the 
whole “ House of Disobedience” stood up 
the prophet of the Lord, as adamant, harder 
than flint. They did well to call Origen, “ the 
Adamantine ” or “ the Invincible.” Willing 
at the age of sixteen to suffer with his father 
for Christ, he supported his widowed mother 
and six younger brothers by his incessant 
labours as a teacher, and inspired his pupils 
with such devotion that they called his col- 
lege “a school for martyrs.” How I wish 
that every boy and girl, reading or hearing 
this, were fired with the desire to become 
like the exiled prophet and the Alexandrian 
confessor, adamantine in resisting evil, 
standing up for the right, and doing the will 
of God. 


** Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest, 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, nor deny; 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I,” 
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FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful” 
Lesson: Mark vi. 33-44 
Text: ‘‘ Make all sitdown.... 
green grass” 


upon the 


THE GREEN GRASS 
WITH your strong, young eyes you might 
almost challenge the eagle to look the sun in 
the face. But I was fain yesterday to close 
my books and seek for my strained sight 
the refreshing repose of the green meadow. 
Four things about the greenness of the grass 
I learned a little better as I rested my weary 


eyes on its soft, emerald splendour. But I 
have not finished my lesson. 
1. The commonness of it. There was 


room on the soft green carpet of His great 
dining-room by the lake-side for all Christ’s 
guests. Who can count the number i. a 
single grass plot of these “narrow, sword- 
shaped strips of fluted green?” There are 
some 5000 different species of grass. God’s 
best gifts are His commonest. We may all 
sit down on the green grass. We can’t be 
put outside His bending sky. His is the 
common salvation. Christ is the Saviour of 
the world, and in His grace there is “* enough 
for each, enough for all, enough for ever- 
more.” Strangers from the Far East or 
West, familiar with brown, baked, blistered 
fields, wonder delightedly at our soft, velvety, 
elastic turf. And the green grass of our 
English lawns, so springy under our tread, 
should remind us of the good old English 
virtues of pluck, patience, and cheeriness. 
Boys, don’t you still want to merit Napoleon’s 
disgusted admission: “ These English do 
not know when they are beaten ? ” 

2. The wonder of it. What a mysterious 
thing is God’s splendid gift of colour. I 
am thankful that you can’t put the preacher 
into the witness-box, and cross-examine him 
about the glorious enamel of every grass- 
blade. No doubt the colour of grass, or 
rose, or star, is just an affair of waves of 
light touching at different degrees of speed 
the little looking-glass at the back of the 
eye. But when men of science have said 
their last word, the wonder and the glory of 
God’s gift of colour are greater than ever. 
Not Alice only, but Dick, ‘om, and Harry, 
if they have eyes to see and ears to hear, 
may always be living in Wonderland. Many 
secrets in Nature are left for you to find 


out. Your fathers never had such chances. 
But I haven’t much hope of you, if you do 
not feel, as you look hard at this spearlet of 
living green, ‘* Oh, the wonder of it!” 

3. The religion of it. Ruskin declares 
colour to be of all God’s gifts to the sight of 
man the holiest and divinest. Death, night, 
and pollution are colourless. Green is the 
ground-colour of all Nature’s pictures. It 
is the token of victory over death, the 
symbol of life, and the promise of spring. 
Do you remember the cry which burst from 
Christian’s lips as with his burden and his 
book he ran across the dark plain towards 
the shining light? ‘Life! Life! Eternal 
Life!” I like to link this cry with the 
softest, tenderest, and most refreshing of the 
colours. Was it not wise of the Old Masters 
to paint Christ in a green robe? For He 
has come to give life in abundance, and in 
His love and fellowship we have the secret 
of immortal youth. The plants of grace 
that grow at the foot of the cross are ever- 
greens. There is a commonness even in 
our word “green,” for it comes from the 
same old seed-plot as “ growth ”’ and “ grass,” 
“ gall,” “gold,” and “ yellow.” But through 
all these changing forms it always means to 
be fresh, bright, and flourishing. And just 
because our life in Christ is an endless 
advance in wisdom, love, and holiness, so 
should it be always fresh and flourishing. 
The colour of spring is the prevailing colour 
in heaven. The rainbow of the covenant 
has the green lustre of the emerald when its 
circle of promise is completed round about 
the Throne. The gospel of the green grass 
is the gospel of hope. It calls us to 

‘* Look up and sing 
In hope of promised spring.” 

4. But be warned against the abuse of it. 
For “noblest things have vilest using.” 
The green tree and the grove are names in 
the Bible for the most abominable idolatries. 
There are poisonous greens even in our 
wall-papers. Shakespeare calls the wretched 
passion of jealousy “a green-eyed monster.” 
Let us beware of abusing the good gifts of 
God. ‘The colour-symbol of life and peace 
and hope is also the sign of folly and 
wickedness. If there is splendour in the 
grass there is danger too. At the close of 
the gospel of the green grass we need to 
remember the old Greek proverb— The 
corruption of the best is the worst.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


HAT a number of bright little 
papers we have received about 
favourite animals and flowers! 
And if we could only put them 

all together into a single article, what de- 
lightful reading that would make! Margaret 
Robinson (Peterchurch) should take us to 
see the nests—‘ the feather-pokes ” as they 
are sometimes called—of the Long-tailed Tits 
among the gorse and fir-trees; and Mary 
Wallace (Leven) should tell us how, after 
long absence, when Roy the collie came into 
the room, “ puss got up on its hind legs and 
put its paws round Roy’s neck”; and Janet 
Tindall (Market Harborough) should speak 
of Jip the terrier, who, when she went away 
for a holiday, would lie on her bed and 
never stir, “even to eat his food, for the first 
day”; and Viva Parkinson (Cheltenham) 
should give us the story of Chumrha, a very 
leathery dog, as his Indian name indicates, 
who discovered a most wonderful little dog 
chained to the gardener’s waistcoat button- 
hole—a dog which barked in the tiniest way, 
tick, tick, tick, sixty barks to the minute 
and was about to devour it when “the 
horrified man saw him” and rescued his 
watch before it was too late. But our space 
here will not permit of this, and we must 
content ourselves with assigning, after much 
deliberation, the following prizes : 


FIRST PRIZE 


DICKY 


A canary is calling me up. Its shrill loud 
singing penetrates into my dreams, making 
me realise that day has dawned. When I 
go downstairs, Dick bursts out into song, 
directly I speak, so delighted is he at seeing 
some one. While I am at breakfast he hops 
lightly about in the cage, asking in his little 
confiding way for a crumb. I give him one, 
and he tucks it under his foot to keep it 
from falling—which it generally does at last 
—and eats it with relish. Sometimes, when 
he is out of the cage, he flies on to my finger 
and he stays quite a long time, chirping and 
pecking it, One day, as I was reading, he 


flying about, I looked up and said softly 
«“ Sweet! sweet!” and down he flew, twit- 
tering and fluttering on to my shoulder, 
After a time, wanting to get up, I slightly 
moved my shoulder, to make him go, but 
he only chirped and pecked my cheek. 

He is a dear little creature, but he has 
one great fault, and that is—his singing. 
He can be heard all over the house, even 
outside in the street. I suppose he feels so 
light and joyous that he cannot keep it in. 
It is no use stopping him, for he begins the 
minute afterwards, as loud as ever; he is 
irrepressible, and will be to the end of his 
life. 

JANET FAIRWEATHER, 


(15 years) 
York. 
SECOND PRIZE 
MY DOG TIM 
I HAVE one little dog of my own. He is a 
rough-haired terrier; white, with a black 


spot on his back. His name is “ Tim,” and 
he is a little larger than a fox-terrier; though 
he does not perform tricks, he is very 
clever and intelligent. I have also a white 
rabbit, which I sometimes let out of its 
hutch. Directly Tim sees it he runs up to 
it, and rolls it over and over, till they are 
both tired. Then they will lie down, and 
Tim goes to sleep with the rabbit nestling 
against him, and if anybody strange comes 
near, he will growl and show his teeth, as 
much as to say: “ Touch it if you dare.” 
Some time ago we had wire placed round the 
hedge to prevent the fowls from getting out. 
This Tim greatly resented, and one day 
managed to pull it down at the top and get 
out. But the other dog, a fox-terrier puppy, 
was too small. So ‘Tim took him by the 
scruff of the neck, and lifted him over, then 
jumped about barking as if to say: “ Was 
not that clever of me!” 


GLADYS MACLEAN, 
(12} years) 
Hove, Sussex, 


We have also received a large number of 


° 
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poems and hymns in which we have been 
greatly interested. The prizes are awarded 
to the following : 


FIRST PRIZE 
AN EVENING POEM 


THE world was tired and weary, 
The wind had gone to rest, 

The grey-blue clouds hung o’er her, 
The clouds in mourning drest. 


The world was tired and weary, 

And longed so much for rest, 

But the grey-blue clouds hung o’er her, 
The clouds in mourning drest. 


God saw His child from Heaven, 

His well-loved child distrest, 

He pitied her, and pierced the clouds, 
The clouds in mourning drest. 


The world was tired and weary, 
But she has found her rest, 
God’s smile rests on her bosom, 
His kiss is on her breast. 


Through the glorious sunset, 
And from the far-off west, 

His kiss comes to His tired child, 
And drops on the waves at rest. 


HELEN F. DOUGLAS 
(16 years) 
Clifton, Dristol, 


SECOND PRIZE 


AN EVENING HYMN 


As soon as evening shades draw on, 
And all is silent, dark, and still, 

My thoughts to Thee do fly, O Lord, 
Who keep’st me safe from harm and ill. 


And when I tired and weary creep 
Into my soft, warm, cosy bed, 

It makes me sad to think that Thou 
Oft hadst not where to lay Thy head. 


My life is happy, Thine was sad, 
And ended in such grief and pain, 
O may I not forget Thy love, 

Or all my blessings would be vain. 


I cannot love Thee as I ought; 

May I adore Thee every day, 

And cling, my kindest Friend, to Thee, 
Who loy’st me more than words can say. 


Amy C, BOLTON, 


(13 years) 
Woodside Park, N. 





IN CONFIDENCE 


G. WELLS, Jun.—The description of the 
personal appearance of our Lord, supposed 
to be written by Publius Lentulus, which 
you send from a Montreal paper, is very 
beautiful indeed; but unhappily it is not 
authentic. See Dean Farrar’s “ Life of Christ 
as Represented in Art” (A. & C. Black). 
The Dean points out that “there was no 
such person as Lentulus, no such office as 
‘president of the people of Jerusalem,’ and 
no such letter was ever sent to the Roman 
Senate. It is, in fact, a forgery, not older 
than the twelfth century; but it is probably 
based on earlier traditions and pictorial re- 
presentations of Christ, and has greatly 
affected the pictures of later artists.” 

N.—* Temper” very frequently arises 
from physical causes. When you feel vicious 
try a brisk walk in the open air. Certainly 
you must not neglect “ the means of grace.” 
The rule in this matter is, not our worthi- 
ness but our need. 


COMPETITIONS FOR JUNE 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
APRIL 20. 


First and Second Prizes (books to the value of tos. and 58.) 
for an original Prose Paper not exceeding 250 words 
about the most beautiful, bravest, or kindest action 
you know of. 


First and Second Prizes (of similar value) for an original 
Poem on “ Baby" or “Dolly” mot exceeding zo 
lines. 


ConpitTions.—Age limit, not over seventeen years ; con- 
tributions (in all cases original) to bear name, address, 
and age of writer ; the Editor, whose decision shall be 
final, to have the right to insert in the Magazine the 
contribution of any competitor. No MSS. returned, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


N the letter from the Queen in which she returns 
thanks for many expressions of sympathy during 
her recent bereavement are some helpful words 

to her people, spoken as a mother speaks to her 
children, out of the experience of many bitter 
sorrows. ‘I have alas! once more to thank my 
loyal subjects for -their warm sympathy in a fresh 
grievous affliction;'’ then reference is made to 
“this new overwhelming sorrow.’ But a note of 
gladness is struck when she can point to her 
daughter as an example of ‘‘ courage, resignation, 
and submission to the will of God." These last 
few words may well be kept green in our memory. 
The sorrow that entered into the royal home comes 
to us all, and often at the most unexpected moment, 
but if we take up the burden in a full spirit of sub- 
mission, it will teach us sympathy with each other 
and strengthen the bonds of friendship; it will 
mellow our natures and make them sweeter, and 
there will be gain from our direst loss. But if we 
bear our troubles in our own strength, with re- 
bellion and resentment and anger, as pillars to 
support us, we embitter our lives and the lives of 
those with whom we are brought in contact. 





Just at a time when the Chief of the British Army 
has declared that our soldiers are equipped with 
the most perfect weapon in the world, it is pleasant 
to see that the people of England and America are 
determined to agitate until a permanent Court of 
Arbitration is appointed which will be the first 
step towards beating swords into plough-shares. 
The movement recalls a pretty effort to bury 
all unfriendly feeling between the two countries 
which took place at the close of the War of Inde- 
pendence. Itis told that some cannons taken from 
the British were placed around the grave of a fallen 
American soldier in Trinity Churchyard, New York, 
as a trophy of victory, but the authorities, fearing 
to pain English visitors, had them buried deep 
down out of sight in the hope that all differences 
would be sunk with them. One cannot but feel 
that such an act would find a fitting sequel in an 
Arbitration Court where all disputes can be amic- 
ably discussed, and where barbarous militarism 
so far as the two countries are concerned, can be 
buried deep down out of sight, 





One form of imagination against which warnings 
are often uttered is the reverie. Dr. Stalker, in 
dealing with the subject, says he thinks that such 
advice can only be given with qualifications. The 
habit may be carried to excess, until some people 
do not so much dream between their work as work 
between their dreams; but he truly thinks there is 
no depth of thought or character without brooding. 


The best ideas come to the mind when it is lying 
still, and the subject of its own accord is making its 
impressions upon us. It is one of the unfortunate 
conditions of modern life that people will not find 
time to meditate. So long as our reveries do not 
concern forbidden subjects, we are likely to be the 
better for them. 





Mucu successful work is being done by the Metro- 
politan Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society in their 
efforts to help released convicts to make a new 
start. The Society is directly in connection with 
Pentonville Prison, from which a thousand short- 
sentence prisoners are set free every month. When 
it is found necessary a shelter is offered to them 
under the care of the officers of the society until 
employment can be found; in some instances, 
through the mediation of this body, employers 
have been induced to reinstate their former em- 
ployés. By one means or another a chance to live 
honestly is offered to all who pass out of the 
prison gates. Work of this description prevents 
many reappearances in the dock, and without it it 
is very hard to live down a conviction for what is 
frequently an error committed in a weak moment 
or in a dire extremity. 





It cannot be doubted that in many cases a repri- 
mand and caution would bring home the painful 
reality of wrong-doing as well as a term of impri- 
sonment, especially’ in such a case as came before 
one of our judges inthe North of England. Aman 
voluntarily gave himself up because he was penitent 
and was resolved to live honestly in future, but he 
felt that he must take the consequences of his 
mistake first. Fortunately he came before a dis- 
criminating judge who bound him over to come up 
for judgment if called upon. At the same time 
he commended the man’s action, Addressing 
him said: ‘‘ You acted a very sensible part when 
you gave yourself up to the police and frankly 
called attention to these matters that were press- 
ing upon you, for you knew the wrong you had 
done; and, being of an honest disposition, you 
were oppressed with the thought of your guilt. 
You have been in honest employment, I see, and 
will be again. Under these circumstances I am 
happy to think that my duty as a judge in no way 
obliges me to send you to prison.” 





Ir would surprise us to find how many amongst 
even the thoroughly hardened would feel them- 
selves bound to live honest, good and even self- 
sacrificing lives if treated kindly and made to feel 
that they were trusted. The bestowal ofa little 
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confidence on those who have erred is above price. 
A bluff old English sailor, Admiral Paget, is 
known to have found this method succeed more 
than once, and he has left a record of a touch- 
ing instance. ‘The cholera, which had casually 
appeared while at Baro Sund, here, off Cronstadt, 
assumed the character of virulence, and it was a 
distressing sight to count procession after proces- 
sion of boats from the ships, carrying our comrades 
to their last home at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Finland; and this brings to my mind a little anec- 
dote, which interested many in the fleet. There 
was a marine of the name of Dudley in this ship, a 
man of incorrigibly bad character. He had been 
brought before me many times, and I had at last 
resolved to flog him ; but during his examination I 
found that he had a sort of fixed idea in his head 
that every man’s hand was against him, and 
that he was doomed to the fore-yard. I remem- 
bered once before to have reclaimed a hardened 
character by kindness, and I thought I would try 
this man, and, accordingly, I freely forgave him, 
and desired the officers and non-commissioned 
officers to treat him as if he had never been an 
offender before. I heard no more of him—for this 
had occurred many weeks before we were off Cron- 
stadt—until one day the surgeon came to me and 
said that Dudley, during this frightful epidemic, 
was his right-hand man; that he attended night 
and day on the poor dying patients, and that he 
feared the man might succumb himself from over- 
exertion. I was so touched at this noble reform 
from past errors, that I resolved to have him up 
next day on deck, and thank him publicly. Alas, 
when the doctor brought me the sick-report next 
morning, his name figured on the list of those who 
had died during the night.” 





Ir is just twenty years since the christianising of 
Africa was commenced. For what seemed a weari- 
some time Bibletruths apparently made no headway ; 
but patience and perseverance are proving victori- 
ous in the crusade against heathenism, and the pro- 
gress now being made is outstripping by comparison 
the progress at home. Mr. Stanley testifies to the 
immense amount of work the results represent on 
the part of our missionaries, and as one instance of 
success points to Uganda with its two hundred 
churches, and fifty thousand native Christians. 
Once let the new teaching be understood, and the 
people are not slow to embrace it. In one case, at 
the town of Banza Manteka, where the missionary 
had made very few converts in the course of some 
years, nine hundred natives came together and asked 
what they must do to be baptized. They were told to 
assemble their fetishes, idols, and stores of gin, and 
destroy all in the market-place. It was a searching 
test, and a great wrench to part with these posses- 
sions, but unlike the Bible example, where the appli- 
cant who asked a similar question went away sadly, 


they did as they were directed, and forthwith a 
harvest of nine hundred souls was gathered in. 
The bread cast on the waters was to all appear- 
ances wasted, but after many years of waiting the 
workers were rewarded a hundredfold. 





AN interesting little plant is being sold in small 
packets by the verger of the Norman Priory Church 
of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, London, in aid. of 
the restoration fund. It is called Calvary clover, 
and is said to bea native of Palestine, but it will 
grow freely in the open air in London. In appear- 
ance it is like a trefoil or clover, but its real Latin 
name is Medicago echinus. The plant derives its 
name of ‘Calvary clover” from one or two pecu- 
liarities which those who love symbolism have con- 
nected with its growth and habit. 





In the first place, the seed must be sown in the 
spring, and some say that it grows best if sown on 
Good Friday. The leaves as they appear above 
ground have adeep red spot like freshly-spilt blood 
on each division of the leaf, which will remain for 
some weeks, eventually dying away. The three 
leaflets, of which each leaf is composed, during the 
day stand erect in the form of a cross, with head 
erect and arms extended; but with the setting sun 
the arms are brought together, and the upper leaflet 
is bowed over them as if in the act of prayer. In 
due time a small yellow flower appears, and after 
that a little spiral pod covered with sharp thorns. 
As it proceeds to ripen, these thorns interlace with 
one another and form a globular head, which, when 
quite ripe, may be unwound from its spiral coils, 
and the striking resemblance to a ‘‘crown of 
thorns” is evident, esvecially if the soft inner 
lining be removed from the part which carries the 
thorns, and the latter then be wound round two 
fingers to form a circle. It thus has much that 
reminds us of the lesson of Eastertide. 





Canon Gore, ina sermon bearing on the power, ex- 
ternal and internal, to be what one ought, and the 
influence of environment and heredity, related a 
remarkable instance of a man who was not strong 
enough to resist the habitual instinctive motions of 
his body, yet was strong enough to protest against 
his own act with the voice. A hardened pro- 
fessional pickpocket found himself within sight of 
death, and for the first time in his life had leisure to 
think, During a somewhat protracted illness the 
reality of the love of God was vividly borne in upon 
him, and he became in the deepest sense con- 
verted from darkness to light. He had received 
the Sacrament, and was in articulo mortis, when the 
priest, who was reading the commendatory prayer 
by his bedside, heard a hoarse whisper in his ear, 
‘Look out for your watch.” As the clergyman 
raised his head, the man lay dead with the watch 
in his hand. 
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THE MONTH 


T is wonderful to see what a storm a book can stir 
up. The controversy excited by Manning’s Life 
still continues, and Mr. Purcell, the biographer, 

is for the moment one of the best abused men in the 
kingdom. Happily for his own comfort, he is very 
well able to take care of himself, nor does he show 
any inclination to allow himself to be condemned 
by default. And, indeed, his position is strong. 
He was chosen by the Cardinal for the task. 
Letters, papers, memoranda of various kinds, were 
placed in his hands, with suggestions as to the use 
that should be made of them. He may have been 
indiscreet, but it is by the evidence which 
Manning himself supplied that our estimate of the 
Cardinal’s character is decided for good or for evil ; 
it is on his own testimony that he is acquitted or 
condemned. And the verdict will turn,_not on 
trivial details, but on a few great facts—Manning’s 
duplicity while he was hesitating between two 
Churches, and the contrast between his private 
convictions and his public utterances ; his intrigues 
at Rome; and his treatment of Newman. There 
is no reason to suppose that any fresh evidence 
about these matters will be forthcoming to 
modify the impression that has already been 
produced, 





THERE is no reason to rejoice over the discovery 
that a great man has more of clay in him than the 
world believed, and that his motives and aims were 
meaner than we had thought. But inthe case ofa 
man like Manning we have a right to know the 
truth. The interests involved are not merely 
personal. Rome still asserts its claim to submis- 
sion, its sole right to speak with authority in 
matters of faith, its absolute supremacy as a 
Church divinely instituted and divinely maintained. 
And it is well that we should know how such an 
institution is guided and governed ; for to cherish 
false ideals about Rome is perilous in the extreme. 
History might teach us, but to most men the 
present speaks more clearly than the past. And 
when they read in plain prose how a Pope is 
chosen, how an CEcumenical Council is manipu- 
lated, and by what stratagems a great ecclesiastic 
wins and retains influence, they are less likely to 
be beguiled and misled. If Manning's Life is the 
revelation of a man, it is also the exposure of a 
system. 





BETWEEN Romanism and Protestantism, it would 
seem, there can be no terms. Malta supplies the 
latest instance of audaciousintolerance. There the 
Church of Rome is endeavouring to maintain a 
marriage law of its own, rendering illegal any 
marriage celebrated by any clergy other than its 


own, Practically, the aim of this policy is to 
prevent ‘‘mixed” marriages, as they are called— 
marriages between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants; or, at any rate, to secure that the Church 
shall be in a position to make a bargain in each 
case before giving its’consent. Such a claim as 
this cannot be tolerated for a moment. The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, before 
whom the case has been laid, though they express 
no doubt as to the validity of ‘‘ unmixed’’ mar- 
riages, by whomsoever celebrated, are not as sure 
of the validity of ‘‘mixed” marriages, if not 
solemnised by Roman Catholic ritual; on the 
whole, however, they incline to hold such marriages 
legal. Their report makes it clear that some 
legislation on the matter will be necessary, and it 
is the plain duty of every citizen to see that the 
statute is not only clear but comprehensive, and 
that no religious body in Malta is subjected to any 
disability unknown in the other parts of our 
empire. 


THE overwhelming defeat which the Italian forces 
have suffered in Abyssinia may touch us more 
closely, perhaps, than we think. In Europe, it has . 
already weakened the stability of the Triple Alliance, 
and Germany and Austria are beginning to show 
signs of uneasiness. With such a war to carry 
through—which will cost both men and money—- 
Italy can hardly support the burden under which 
she already staggers. The attempt to draw Great 
Britain into the agreement is certain to be repeated 
—though the moment is not propitious for such 
overtures, Our memories may be short, but we 
have not yet had time to forget the action of the 
German Emperor in the case of the Transvaal. If 
we want friends, we shall be wise to look elsewhere. 
What the results of the disaster may be in Africa 
is beyond the reach of calculation. Even where 
there is neither post nor telegraph, such news travels 
fast ; it will soon be known throughout the central 
part of the continent. It is the first overwhelming 
reverse that Europeans have suffered there hitherto. 
Wherever they have come, they have looked upon 
the land as their own, have divided it by treaty as 
seemed good to them, and have held their position 
more through confidence in their own supremacy 
than by superior force. The victory of the Abys- 
sinians—if there were other races as well armed 
and disciplined—might give the signal for a general 
rising that would sweep away the foreign invaders 
from the larger part of Africa. But, so far as can 
be seen, Abyssinia stands alone, and without a 
parallel. Elsewhere there is no cohesion, no capa- 
city for combined action, nor any large resource of 
strength; and their example is not likely to be 
followed, 
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Tue Rev. Horace Waller's death has come at a 
time when we can ill afford to lose the help of his 
wisdom and experience. Few men of his generation 
had a more complete and intimate knowledge of 
African affairs; for although he spent only a few 
years in the continent, he crowded a wonderful 
amount of work into the time, and since his return 
to England he has never lost interest in the great 
cause for which he gave up his prospects in the 
City and devoted himself to mission work. Ex- 
plorers, missionaries—all the pioneers of civilisation 
and religion—have found him an invaluable friend. 
He had the care of a parish at home, and served it 
as well as a pastor should; but his heart was still 
in Africa, and he fought more steadily and success- 
fully against the slave trade, and all the iniquities 
allied with it, than he could if he had been in Africa 
instead of in England. By letters, articles, and 
addresses, he had informed and educated the 
public conscience; and our debt to him for the 
enlightenment of public opinion is probably far 
greater than most of us know. He was full of 
enthusiasm, and at the same time calm, discreet, 
and scrupulcusly just. 


Tue work that was so dear to him. still gocs on. 
Within a few days of his death news came of a 
great victory over the powers of evil in Central 
Africa. The slave dealers, both north and south of 
Lake Nyassa, have been completely routed. Nearly 
1200 slaves have been set free. The force com- 
manded by the British Commissioner was most 
remarkable; it included troops from India as well 
as native African allies; several of its British 
officers had chosen to spend their furlough in that 
way, and had volunteered for service with the 
Sikhs instead of coming home to England for their 
holiday. When men are as much in earnest as 
that, great things are possible to them, and it is not 
surprising that when it came to fighting they 
carried everything before them, 


Tuere has been more than one revolt already in 
the Salvation Army; but the disaffected members 
have either submitted and made their peace with 
‘the General ;’’ or, if they seceded, they did not 
take any large following with them. But the latest 
trouble—which has arisen not in England but in 
the United States—may prove more serious in its 
effects. In the first place, the leaders, Commander 
Ballington Booth and his wife, belong to what may 
be called the ruling clan of the Army. ‘The 
General’s house, for the first time, is divided 
against itself, and his authority is challenged from 
within his own family. And further, national sus- 
ceptibilities are involved—susceptibilities which at 
the present moment are acutely sensitive. The 
Salvationists in America are citizens of a Republic, 
and of a Republic that is rightly jealous of foreign 


interference. They are inclined to be indignant 
that a single man in London, responsible to no 
human authority, should order those whom they 
love and trust to leave their present work and to 
take up new service elsewhere. No wonder that 
feeling runs high, and that threats of secession are 
making themselves heard. What General Booth’s 
personal influence counts for among his American 
followers has yet to be discovered; but there must 
be many members of the Army there who, in spite 
of personal affection and patriotic impulses, will 
feel that the success of the movement has been 
largely due to the absolute and unquestioning 
obedience of the workers to their head; and if 
they see this, they will hesitate to set a precedent 
that may endanger their future usefulness, That 
General Booth cannot venture to compromise 
matters is self-evident. He has resisted stubbornly 
any attempts made by others to limit his power; 
if he is less resolute in dealing with a son, he will 
lay himself open to accusations of partiality—the 
most fatal of all charges to the influence of a leader 
of men, 


THE appointment of Dr, Alexander, the Bishop of 
Derry, to the Primacy of the Irish Church, shows 
one of two things: either that the divisions of 
party are disappearing among Irish Churchmen, 
or that the tone and temper of the Church have 
undergone a great change. Such an election would 
have been almost inconceivable even twenty years 
ago. Without being an extreme partisan, Dr, 
Alexander is decidedly a High Churchman. His 
sympathies are with Pusey, Liddon, Church, and 
their school. But when the Irish Church was dis- 
established, men of that kind were neither strong 
nor numerous. In fact, Protestantism of an ex- 
treme and unreasoning type was in the ascendant. 
What its force may be now is not easily estimated. 
But this, at least, is clear: that it has to be con- 
tent with the second place instead of the first. 
With Lord Plunket at Dublin, however, it cannot 
lack influence and authority, 


Canon Gore's suggestion—it may perhaps be de- 
scribed as a pious aspiration—that discipline should 
be restored in the Church, and that extremes 
should be cut off or repressed, has met with very 
little favour. All parties are afraid that they might 
suffer. And as soon as the suggestion is seriously 
considered, the difficulties appear insuperable. To 
fix the standard in ritual and doctrine is no easy 
matter; to retain it when fixed is harder still; 
to ensure that it shall be observed — that the 
bishops, who would have to apply it, should not lose 
patience and courage; that they shall not vacillate 
or blunder—is a sheer impossibility. But unless 
these conditions are ensured, the scheme breaks 
down, 
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